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FOR AMPLE FOOTBALL SEATING 


FACILITIES NEXT FALL— 


ORDER Yrucwenaé WOOD OR 
STEEL BLEACHERS NOW! 


There’s no time to spare. If you want to be sure of 
ample seating facilities for the football crowds next 
fall, order Universal wood or steel portable bleachers 
now. Long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and 
selectivity of sizes ... these bleachers always meet and 
usually surpass the most rigid requirements. So don’t 
delay. Get all the details on Universal wood or steel 
bleachers while they are stil! available!* 
Universal engineers will be glad to 
give you a full cost estimate im- 
mediately. Complete catalog 
also free on request. 
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*Deliveries may be 
subject to governe 
ment regula- 
tions later. 











FOR YOUR GYM IN ANY SEASON— 
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Univeral ROLL-AWAY Gym Stands 


Now Available with 


VERTICAL FILLER BOARDS UNDER SEATS 


— Many Exclusive Advantages— 


Universal Roll-A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to 
practically any gymnasium seating problem. Custom built 
to specifications, they are compact, yet roomy and com- 
fortable...neat and attractive ...exceptionally strong 
and safe. When not in use, they may be rolled back, 
providing approximately 70% more usable floor space. And 
now Roll-A-Way Stands are available with vertical filler 
boards (1’’ x 12” clear fir) under centers of all seats. These 
fillers enclose the understructure, 
add rigidity to seats, and make the 
complete stands look even more 
substantial. Thanks to centered 
positions, they do not interfere with 
leg room under seats. All sweeping 
beneath stands is easily accom- 
plished by folding back front row 
as illustrated at left. Write for de- 
tails, prices. 


JOHN H. PENCE CO. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


ROANOKE, VA. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


























A Complete Line of Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 


IN STOCK 
314 x8 
34% x 10 

(GREEN) 


SLATEBESTOS 2 hy 





STYLE D3% REVERSIBLE 
(IN STOCK) 


30-45 DAYS 
FROM FACTORY 


Videoplate 





ORDER YOUR SLATOPLATE NOW! 
STYLE T CHALKBOARD 
; (IN STOCK) 
Slatoplate is the ideal chalkboard for renewing your old 
classrooms. It is economical, comes in modern, easy-on- 
the-eyes green and can be easily installed by your own 
maintenance men. Our present stock is being sold at last 
year’s prices so get your order in early. Full crates (10 
pes.) are easy to store so you can buy ahead and save. 


This popular material has been our largest replacement 





seller for years and is time-tested in hundreds of Virginia 
; CORKOLA BULLETIN BOARDS 
schools. It’s the low-cost answer to your renovation prob- (IN STOCK) 


lems. 


“DON’T DELAY CALL US TODAY” 





Hlowers School Cquipment Company 


INCORPORATED 


327 W. MAIN STREET Phone Richmond 7-4035 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
MAY, 1951 1 
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WE Seo 
EP RUE ela 


HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 400 Rooms ¢« 400 Baths 300 Rooms ¢« 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 


| tcl, NC. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cordial 
welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine hotels. Good 
food, good service, convenient location, genuine hospitality are all here 


for you—and at moderate rates that spell real economy. Make these 








hotels your home away from home! 
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ae ee ee Chamberlin Ag 
Eighth and Broad Streets 


250 Rooms « 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms « 300 Baths hy 
OPEN THE YEAR *’ROUND 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


HEYWOOD — WAKEFIELD 
TUBULAR STEEL CHAIR DESK No. 1032 





SPECIFICATIONS. Tubular steel frame welded into one integral unit. 
Seven ply 3/4” writing top and five ply 7/16” rolled seat and posture back. 


All Birch and Maple plywood. Rubber cushioned glides standard equipment. 
Non-adjustable top but available in graded sizes. 


All prices delivered FOB nearest freight station. 








A. D. WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
316 W. CARY STREET PHONE 2-8973 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Yes, it was ten years ago this May that U.S. bakers and millers 
voluntarily started enriching white bread and flour—thus con- 
tributing immeasurably to the nation’s well being. An eminent 
nutrition authority says: 


“Enrichment of bread has meant not merely enriching the bread, 
but enriching the lives of many of our fellow citizens— enrich- 
ment of life measured in a greater zest for living and improved 
resistance to disease.” 


As part of a school-wide emphasis on nutrition, the children in 
the picture above have constructed a cardboard model of a slice 
of bread ...and have made flags representing various nutritive 
elements found in this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron—the enrichment ingredients added to flour by millers and 
bakers—become more than just “‘big words”’ as the class learns 
what these, along with the other nutritive elements in bread, con- 
tribute to their over-all daily diets. And another big step forward 
in the study of foods is made as the children learn that “‘en- 
riched”’ on a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, a package of 
rolls means more essential vitamins and minerals! 

If you’d like help in starting or expanding a nutri- 
tion project, suggestions for dramatizing any phase of 
nutrition work, write to: Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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RAISE THE FLAGS—for 10 years of enrichment! 














VITAL STATISTICS ON 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


iy 
\ 







= Before the enrichment 
program was started ten 
} years ago, virtually none 

of the nation’s white 
bread and flour output was enriched. 
Today about 87% of family flour and 
80% of commercial bakers’ bread and 
rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 
added. To date, 26 states with 50% of 
the total population have laws re- 
quiring enrichment. 





Copyri *h. 1951, General Mille, Ing 



























Diamond Head looks down as 
refreshment flavors recreation 










Where the blue Pacific caresses Waikiki a absent 
...Where holiday enchantment vies ; 
with workaday reality, Coca-Cola reminds the state-side visitor of 
home . . . affords the islander an added fillip to his celebrated hospitality. 
And naturally so.—For Coca-Cola delights 
"yy? the knowing everywhere who like to flavor work 





or play with pure, wholesome refreshment. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tieing text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL...THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 







Q Here’s a new car .. but before you 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


AAA 


It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 
nae 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
and tubes .. . and it takes more than a pound of coal to 
make each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
factory’s heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use, 


Q Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race between 
American, British, and Japanese miners 
to see who can produce the most coal in 
one day. See if you can judge the order 
of finish by marking them 1, 2, 3. 





A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day as a 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month. Modern machines give the American miner 
his big advantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is loaded by 
machine. 
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Q How much of the world’s total 
known coal supply does America 
have? Check the best answer. 





o% 
o% , 
o% 





A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 












A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a'year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power, 





Free Gooklet-/ 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 























. °. yy A lively, interesting series that 
Ado Ar Basal Use An U; has proved its value in thou- 
Pp 
sands of classrooms. 


Up to date in content, with the 
latest information on food, 
drugs, teeth, first aid, etc. 


Teaches youngsters the basic 
facts of health, physiology, and 
safety and through apt illustra- 
tions and exercises helps them 
to develop good health habits. 


Includes an excellent treatment 
of mental and emotional health. 


Teachers’ Guides available. 


Order today from 





Andnoss-Goldborgor-Dolch-Hallock onins atin 


SAFE AND HEALTHY COMPANY 
LIVING, REVISED EDITION 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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He knew what to do to save a life!” 


“ve often heard that telephone men are trained in 
First Aid, and now I know it. Recently, I witnessed 
an accident in which a young man was badly injured. 
A telephone man drove up in his truck shortly after 
the accident. He went to work immediately, stopped 
the bleeding, and helped get the injured youth to a 
hospital. I’m sure the telephone man’s knowledge 
and calmness saved that young fellow’s life. . . .” 

The above is from a letter we received. It is an 
example of the way telephone men and women meas- 
ure up to emergencies, big or small. Not only are they 
well trained but they are good people to begin with — 
always ready and willing to lend a helping hand. 

You can depend on telephone people, on and off 
the job. Their friendly helpfulness is one of the big 
reasons why your telephone service is so good today. 
And telephone service is still low in cost .. . still one 
of the biggest bargains you buy! 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





Few things give you so much for so little as your telephone 
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by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 





Our New Headquarters 


A! last the dream of a home for the Virginia 
Education Association commemorative of its 
past accomplishments, worthy of its present impor- 
tance, ample for its existing needs, and adequate for 
its future growth, is about to be fulfilled. 

On Saturday, April 28, the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors, after nearly two months of study and investi- 
gation of the property being considered for pur- 
chase, authorized the VEA Board of Trustees to take 
the necessary steps to acquire the building shown 
above. ‘This action was the culmination of several 
years of discussion about sites and types of buildings, 
of the laying aside of money, of hopes and aspirations. 

The building is located on Gamble’s Hill at Third 
and Canal Streets in Richmond and is owned by the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company. Near the Lee 
Bridge, it is close to the site where the World War II 
Memorial Auditorium will be built. The building 
was secured recently by the Atlantic Life when it 
acquired the Universal Life Insurance Company. Now 
Atlantic Life wishes to move the Universal personnel 
into its nine-story building on Main Street. 

Conveniently located, it is more accessible to travel- 
ers from the west, south, and east than our present 
property. Adjoining the building and included in 
the purchase price is a lot 28 x 133 feet which will 
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be used for parking. There is also a smaller parking 
area immediately in the rear of the building. 

One of the most interesting of the circumstances 
which attended our consideration of the building was 
the fact that its availability and desirability was 
brought to our attention by Dr. William T. Sanger, 
President of the Medical College of Virginia, who 
was the first full time Executive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. Dr. Sanger had his of- 
fice in this property when it was occupied by the 
State Board of Education, of which Dr. Sanger 
served as Secretary from 1922 to 1925. 

The original part of the building was erected over 
one hundred years ago—in 1847. As one of Rich- 
mond’s outstanding old houses, this description both 
ef the original structure and its restoration is taken 
from “‘Old Richmond Neighborhoods’, by Mary 
Wingfield Scott: 

“With this one exception, all the pre-Civil War 
houses now standing on Gamble’s Hill date from 
the 1840’s and 1850's. The handsomest is 116 
South Third, erected in 1847 by William O. George. 
For three decades, beginning in the 1850's, it was the 
home of Henry Coalter Cabell and is usually called 
the Cabell House, although that family never owned 
it. Architecturally it is unique in Richmond. The 





big front portico suggests the Ludlam-Anderson or 
Mayo houses, but there is no pediment, and the side 
wings, unlike those of the two other mansions, have 


always had two stories. . . . The Universal Life In- 
surance Company which did it over as offices, de- 
serves great credit as the first Richmond firm to utilize 
an old house without disfiguring changes.”’ 


New Interior, Modernistic Design 


The remodeling of this historic old home, referred 
to above, took place in 1947 and 1948. Originally 
in the form of an “‘L’’, the base rested on Third 
Street. Not only was the interior of the building 
completely razed, but the angle of the ‘‘L’’ was built 
up, conforming architecturally to the original house. 
So with the exception of certain exterior walls, the 
building is practically new. The interior arrange- 
ment of rooms is well designed for office use, con- 
taining 296,000 cubic feet. There are 3,716 square 
feet in the basement, 5,083 square feet on the first 
floor, and 5,028 square feet on the second floor. The 
building includes a board room, conference rooms, 
reception rooms, a completely equipped auditorium 
seating 175, a fully equipped kitchen, oil heat, air- 
conditioning, Venetian blinds, drapes, and some car- 
peting. It is lighted, finished, furnished, and decorated 
in excellent taste. 

An architect and two outstanding realtors appro : 
ing the building in December, 1950, for a ri 
tive purchaser, set its value, exclusive of its ae 
decoration and land, at $219,000. The land was 
appraised at $20,000. 

The purchase price also includes furniture and 
furnishings conservatively valued at $20,000. The 
furniture is complete from desks to ash trays. It in- 
cludes over 160 items. 

For this property, including land, parking lots, 
furniture and furnishings appraised at $259,000, the 
Virginia Education Association will pay $200,000. 
In the investigation of the property, independent 
architects, construction men and business men were 
consulted and a special committee consisting of John 
D. Meade, Superintendent of Petersburg Schools, Dr. 
W. T. Sanger, and H. I. Willett, Superintendent of 
Richmond City Schools, was appointed by VEA 
President H. H. Walker to advise the Board. 

Nearly 55 per cent of the purchase price of the 
building will be available from our permanent funds 
and from the sale of our present property. The re- 
mainder will be financed from renting the second 
floor of the new property, plus an annual appropria- 
tion from our operating fund of not more than the 
average amount we have laid aside out of this fund 
each year for our building fund for the last seven 
years. 

We will possess this fine new structure debt free 
in from ten to fifteen years and it will provide ade- 
quate space for future expansion. 

Virginia joins two other Southern States which 
have just acquired new State education association 
headquarters—Arkansas at a cost of $230,000 with- 
out furniture and furnishings—vTexas at a cost of 


$300,000. 
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New Jersey and Oklahoma have also recently ac- 
quired new headquarters buildings and Illinois is 
adding a $150,000 addition to its present building. 
The trend in new State association buildings is to 


-have reception and conference rooms, auditoriums, 


and parking areas available. Our new building will 
be in line with the trend. The tendency, too, is in 
the direction of having space available for rent. This 
not only helps in the financing of the building, but 
it also provides space for future expansion by the 
Association. 

Twenty-five State associations are located in their 
own headquarters or have buildings under purchase 
or construction. They are Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and Puerto 
Rico. 

Several other associations have set aside nest eggs 
or are in planning stages: Florida, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington. 

We believe that the possession of our fine new 
headquarters building will not only enhance the 
prestige of teaching in Virginia, but will also enable 

vEA to function more effectively in its efforts to 
improve the quality of education the boys and girls 
of this great State receive. 


Long Over-Due 


A long over-due step to raise the elementary school 
in Virginia in importance and effectiveness has re- 
cently been taken. Heretofore, no qualifications, either 
of training or experience, have been necessary for 
the elementary principalship. 

Beginning with the school year 1954-55, the State 
Board of Education will require all beginning prin- 
cipals of elementary schools having five or more teach- 
ers, exclusive of the principal, to (a) possess the 
highest Virginia certificate, (b) be endorsed for teach- 
ing in the elementary school as prescribed in the 1950 
revision of the certification regulations, and (c) pos- 
sess three years of professional experience as teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator. 

By this action Virginia joins thirty other states 
which have specific qualifications required for ele- 
mentary principals. Six states require a Master’s De- 
gree with some hours in elementary education for the 
elementary principalship. We believe that this re- 
quirement, at least for the present, is too high for 
heads of elementary schools employing less than 
seven teachers. But certainly for principals of ele- 
mentary schools employing seven or more teachers, 
exclusive of the position of principal, a Master’s De- 
gree is not too much to require, for he has a suffi- 
ciently broad administrative scope to warrant equal 
qualifications to that of a high school principal. 

It would be gratifying if the State Board of Edu- 
cation would look toward the early day when such 
principals must possess Master’s Degrees. 
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Concerning our schools, Dr. Nelson suggests a look at four general 
areas of criticism—and he proposes that we spearhead drives in our 
localities to do one of two things: (1) admit that the charges are true 
and solicit the help of the entire community in applying corrective 
measures, or (2) demonstrate that the charges are untrue and pre- 





sent the evidence which supports this position. 








Education of Our Children the First Line oi Defense 


HE experiences through which 

I have passed in recent weeks, 
and which will be with me in one 
way or another for many weeks 
to come, are common to you and 
to school superintendents every- 
where. We have been seeking, and 
will continue to seek, answers to 
such questions as: What is the re- 
sponsibility of the public schools 
in times like these? What shall we 
do to improve obvious weaknesses 
in our school program and how 
may we determine the effective- 
ness with which we are doing most 
of the things we profess to be do- 
ing? Where are replacements and 
additions to the teaching staff to be 
found? What about our salary 
schedule? Will it hold our more 
competent people and will it help 
to attract capable young people into 
this system? What of alterations, 
replacements, and additions to the 
physical plant? Shall we push with 
all our strength and ingenuity for 
the building that needs to be done 
now or shall we delay in the hope 
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that in the not too distant future 
more favorable conditions will pre- 
vail? Are the people of my divi- 
sion making a reasonable effort to 
support its public school program? 
If they are not, what can I do to 
help them face up to the respon- 
sibility? If local effort is high and 
still there are urgent and crying 
needs that can be met only by in- 
creased revenue, then what is my 
obligation? 


Demanding and Lonely Job 


These are some of the problems 
with which we struggle day after 
day. One of the sobering thoughts 
is that the quality of the thinking 
we bring to bear on these problems 
has significance not for today only 
but for days and years after we 
shall have passed from the scene. 
We are in almost constant com- 
munication with people but, in a 
sense, ours is a lonely job. Staff 
assistance, ample though it may 
be, may relieve us—~indeed does 
relieve us—of many details. But 


by DR. R. O. NELSON 


don't talk about delegating respon- 
sibility. There is no such thing. 
Ultimately, these matters come 
home to roost in the office and on 
the desk and on the head of the 
superintendent of schools. It is a 
twenty-four-hour, three-hundred- 
sixty-five-day job. No other posi- 
tion in the community is more 
exacting in the demand for clear 
thinking, courageous action, and 
high fidelity to duty. And right 
here let me say this: we may be, 
as individuals and as a group, on 
occasion distressingly fuzzy in our 
thinking on vital matters. We may 
be, all too frequently, less pene- 
trating in our insights and under- 
standings than we wish could be 
true. But in my contacts with 
school superintendents — and ad- 
mittedly these contacts have not 
been very wide—such as they have 
been, have led me to the conclu- 
sion that we are remarkably free 
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of ‘‘four-flushers’’ or ‘“‘bank-walk- 
ers’’ or whatever other appellation 
you would ascribe to those who are 
not honest, honorable, decent peo- 
ple actuated by high purposes and 


possessing thoroughly defensible 
personal and professional codes of 
conduct. I am perfectly willing to 
admit that such characteristics as 
simple honesty and integrity on 
the part of this school official 
ought to be taken for granted. 
This ought to be true of a lot of 
other people, too; people, who in 
recent months, have been exposed 
to us as moral and ethical and civic 
bankrupts. I have no apologies, 
therefore, for taking pride in the 
record of plain integrity that has 
characterized cur group over the 
years. It is a record that compares 
favorably with that of any pro- 
fessional group in existence. 


Children First 


These are some of the thoughts 
that came out of my reflections on 
the subject assigned me for this oc- 
casion: “‘The Education of Our 
Children the First Line of De- 
fense’’. Do I, and do my associates 
in the superintendency, believe that 
the education of our children is our 
first line of deferi®? Of course I do. 
Of course you do.” Otherwise, we 
would engage in some other ac- 
tivity. Most of us have to work 
to support our families. Most of 
us also, I am convinced, could find 
other work that would provide 
this necessary support with much 
less ‘‘wear and tear’’, much less 
worty and tension, fewer ‘‘double- 
decked ulcers’, to borrow Dean 
Pinchbeck’s expression. We are in 
this thing because we were once 
imbued with a sizeable streak of 
idealism and, come what may, it 
will not down. It would seem to 
me inappropriate, therefore, before 
this group to propose a defense of 
the thesis that the education of our 
children is the first line of defense. 


Investment in Education 


It would be interesting to ex- 
plore the question: What kind of 
education would constitute a first 
defense line? Any kind? Had we 
been school administrators in the 
Germany or Italy or Japan of ten 
years ago, or were we in Commu- 
nist Russia today, there would be 
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no sense in raising such a question. 
My time is too limited to do much 
more than raise the question. In 
general, however, I would rather 
do some fumbling and stumbling 
in arriving at some of the answers 
for my own locality than to have 
somebody in Richmond or Wash- 
ington say to me: ‘Fret not your- 
self about the answers. We will 
provide them and you are not to 
deviate therefrom.’’ 

I can say that and believe it 
wholeheartedly and still justify 
the statement, to myself at least, 
that education is a function of the 
State. Virginia's appropriations 
for public education are not chari- 
table contributions. They are made 
in sheer self interest. They are in- 
vestments designed to perpetuate 
and improve values to which we 
are devoted. Maybe it is what the 
military refer to as ‘‘a calculated 
risk’. [he investment may not 
yield the returns hoped for. But 
this seems to be true: to this min- 
ute no one has thought of a plan 
in which the State may invest 
money that offers anything like 
the promise of achieving this pur- 
pose of guaranteeing perpetuation 
and improvement as does the in- 
vestment in public education. 

[t seems to follow logically, 
therefore, that the State should 
say: ‘‘Here are certain courses 
which it is believed offer op- 
portunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge and understanding that will 
assist in this matter of perpetuating 
and improving our society. All 
schools receiving State support 
must offer these courses.’ I take 
it that these requirements now 
constitute what may be called a 
Foundation Program. I suppose 
also that the primary function of 
the Commission now studying 
this question is to try to determine 
whether, and how much, present 
requirements should be modified 
in order to further guarantee that 
the investment will do what it is 
intended to do. 


One of our difficulties has been 
that not enough people have been 
deeply concerned with the invest- 
ment aspect of the public school. 
How can you otherwise explain 
the fact that all too often the local 
superintendent has been put in the 





position of a beggar before the 
Board of Supervisors or the City 
Council, pleading for an appropri- 
ation that ought to be of para- 
mount concern to all thinking 
citizens? 


According to Our Critics— 


You and I believe with all our 
hearts that the education of our 
children is our first line of de- 
fense. There are some people in 
my community and in yours who 
contend that our defenses are 
vulnerable in too many places; that 
those weak spots must be strength- 
ened if they are to give us their 
unstinted moral and financial sup- 
port. [I want to take a brief look 
at four general areas of criticism— 
which may not be the only ones 
or even the most important—and 
propose that we spearhead drives 
in our localities to do one of two 
things: (1) admit that the charges 
are true and solicit the help of the 
entire community in applying cor- 
rective measures, or (2) demon- 
strate that the charges are untrue 
and present the evidence which 
supports this position. 

1. The schools are too expen- 
sive. 

One complaint that I hear in 
my community and read about 
elsewhere is that the schools are 
costing too much. A member of our 
City Council said to me the other 
day: ‘I have been a member of 
the Council for ten years and I 
have always voted for whatever 
appropriation the School Board 
requested. We have a good school 
system. My son came out of col- 
lege last year with quite a respect- 
able record. My daughter entered 
college last fall and she’s sailing 
right through without any 
trouble. But do you know’’—and 
this was the point of the story— 
“if other departments of the city 
had increased in cost at the same 
rate as have the schools in this ten- 
year period of my incumbency, the 
city would be bankrupt.” 

It just happened that I had been 
reviewing appropriations over a 
period of years and I said: ‘Yes, 
per capita costs have a little more 
than doubled in the period you 
mentioned, but—in 1940 thirty- 
seven cents of each of your appro- 
priated dollars went to the schools. 
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In 1950 the figure was thirty-five 
cents. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the costs of other functions of the 
city government have increased at 
a greater rate than school costs.” 


Even in those localities that have 
experienced unprecedented growth 
and are faced with the necessity of 
providing greatly expanded facil- 
ities and ever-increasing numbers 
of teachers for the flood of ¢ 
dren, the increased expenditures ior 
schools are, in general no greater, 
and often not as great, than are 
the increases for other functions of 
government. At the moment I am 
not questioning the necessity for 
increases in the cost of other func- 
tions of government. I am simply 
saying that the schools are not con- 
suming a greater percentage of the 
tax dollar than they did ten years 
ago and that it isn’t fair to be so 
charged. Let us meet exaggerated 
and irresponsible charges with facts 
and figures that are, or ought to be, 
readily available. 


2. Weare not teaching the fun- 
damentals. 


Another criticism I hear and 
one, in particular, that in division 
by division from one end of the 
State to the other, we ought not 
to let go on and on unanswered is 
this thing of teachers not teaching 
and children not learning the fun- 
damentals. These are skills in 
which achievement can be very re- 
liably determined. That we know 
more about what constitutes ef- 
fective teaching, that we know 
more about the conditions, circum- 
stances, and factors having to do 
with learning — that we know 
vastly more about these things 
than was known in the good old 
days, I have not the faintest doubt. 
Let’s find out what the facts are 
in our school divisions with re- 
spect to achievement in these areas 
and do something about them. If 
the results are poor let us say they 
are poor, try to find out why, and 
make the reasons known. If the 
results are good, let us advertise the 
fact that they are good. By ag- 
gressive and intelligent action we 
can bring about improvement 
where improvement is needed and, 
in so doing, win the support of 
those who are honest in their crit- 
icism. 
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This message was so impressively deliv- 
ered by Dr. Nelson at the Superintendents 
meeting in Roanoke last month that we are 


sharing it with all our readers. 


Dr. R. O. Nelson is President of the De- 
partment ef Superintendents of the Virginia 
Education Association and Superintendent of 


Schools in Newport News. 
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I haw . rather intensely personal 
reason for being skeptical of the 
generalized statement that children 
aren't learning the fundamentals. 
I have a daughter, of average in- 
telligence, who is now a senior in 
high school. She can write with 
greater speed and legit ‘lity than I 
can. It is very seldom that I see a 
nisspelled word that she has writ- 
ten and some of the words she 
writes are far from simple. Her 
reading rate is greater than mine 
and her comprehension of what 
she reads is excellent. She has read 
far more widely already than I had 
as a college sophomore and her 
knowledge of the world in which 
she lives is vastly greater than was 
mine at the same age. I hope you 
do not infer that I am boasting of 
a remarkable daughter. What Iam 
try.ng to say is that I am delighted 
with the progress she made in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
three Virginia school divisions. 
Some of you will understand what 
I mean when I say that she has 
arrived at her present stage of de- 
velopment with precious little help 
and attention from her Dad— 
much less than a girl is entitled to. 
Thus I am forced to the conclusion 
that her schools and her teachers 
have taught her these things or, 
better, they have inspired her to 
learn them. 


Oi 

I know that by identifying 
weak spots and concentrating on 
up-grading we can effect improve- 
ment. I think I know, also, that 
so long as forty or more children 
are assigned to primary teachers it 
will follow as night follows day, 
that from these situations will 
come some mental, social, and emo- 
tional cripples. 


Another fact that we need to 


consider is that we have in our 
schools sizeable numbers of pupils 
with levels of ability that simply 
will not permit much progress in 
academic sk ‘Is. Actually, we 
haven't done much by way of 
training teachers and developing 
programs for these pupils. Our ef- 
forts are centered largely in re- 
quiring their attendance at school 
and in providing a place of refuge 
where they enjoy relative comfort 
and a high degree of safety. 

3. We are educating poorly for 
citizenship. 

Another area in which many 
people feel that improvement 
should be made has to do with the 
development of gtizens. Certain- 
ly the major pose of the pub- 
lic schools is to Peepare youngsters 
for citizenship. I indicated earlier 
that there is no other reason for 
having a public school system sup- 
ported by taxation with pupils 
compelled by law to attend. A 
large part of the school curriculum 
was devised for just this purpose: 
Problems in American Democracy, 
courses in the history of the State 
and nation, civics, government, 
economics. Most of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities, student govern- 
ment organizations and student 
clubs, have no meaning unless 
they help to develop in youth skill 
in participation and sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of 
democratic processes. 

Have we done a good job? Well, 
the youth of America, largely the 
product of the public school, did a 
magnificent job in» 1941-45, far 
better, I think it would be fair to 
say, than did their fathers and 
grandfathers in the period from 
1920 to 1940 and better than has 


(Continued on page 32) 
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F we were compelled to answer 

this question— what do we 
know about slow learners?—in as 
few words as possible, many of us 
would be tempted to say: “Very 
little of any great consequence.” A 
little reflection, however, would 
suffice to remind us that actually 
we know a good deal in the way 
of facts, but that we haven't 
thought much about what the 
facts mean. 

Unfortunately, much of what 
we know seems to have more nega- 
tive than positiv@gsignificance. We 
know a great deal about what 
slow learners can’t learn, but not 
much about what they can learn. 
We know a good deal about their 
negative or anti-social attitudes and 
behaviors, but very little about 
their positive ones. We know a 
great deal about their vices but 
comparatively little about their 
virtues. 

The reason we know so little, 
in any very constructive way, about 
the slow learners’ assets is that we 
tend to apply too narrow a stand- 
ard in judging them. From long 
experience, habit, and custom, we 
accept academic learning as the 
standard, and label as non-academic 
anyone who fails to learn academic 
things. We identify citizenship 
with leadership and apply the 
label of poor citizenship to any- 
one who fails to get elected presi- 
dent of the class. We identify vir- 
tue with meekness and label as a 
problem child or an incorrigible 
anyone who kicks over the traces 
or refuses to be pushed around. 
The standard we usually apply in 
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What Do We Know About 





judging the slow learner is one 
that is valid only for a very small 
per cent of the total juvenile popu- 
lation, with the result that our 
evaluative vocabulary is filled to 
overflowing with such prefixes as 
non-, un-, sub-, anti-, and the like. 

Slow learners are very much like 
the rest of us in all general re- 
spects; they are nevertheless dif- 
ferent in many important respects. 
Lack of adequate appreciation of 
the nature and meaning of these 
specific differences is what causes 
most of our trouble in planning a 
functional school program. It may 
be helpful to point out some of 
the more important of these spe- 
cific differences and to draw such 
inferences as seem to be warranted 
by the available evidence. 


They Can and Do Learn 

It is, of course, obvious to most 
persons that slow learners can and 
do learn. It is equally obvious 
that there are differences between 
the learning of slow learners and 
that of average or rapid learners. 
What are the differences? Many 
persons are inclined to say that it’s 
all a matter of time. Give them 
more time and they can learn, or 
can be made to learn, what anyone 
else can learn. 

There is little basis for such a 
conclusion. Time is a factor in 
learning, to be sure. There are 
“late bloomers’”’ and “‘slow grow- 
ers’. But time alone will not suf- 
fice. One can “‘teach’’ slow learn- 
ers quadratics from now till the 
end of time, but they will not 
learn quadratics. Why? Apparent- 
ly because quadratics is beyond the 
powers of the slow learner to ab- 
stract and symbolize his experi- 
ence. 

Even so, one cannot state cate- 
gorically, as many are inclined to 
do, that slow learners do not and 


cannot generalize, abstract, and 
symbolize, and that they are not 
able to deal with abstractions. The 
only sound conclusion is that slow 
learners cannot, on their own initi- 
ative, generalize, abstract, and sym- 
bolize on so high a level as their 
more fortunately endowed broth- 
ers and sisters. Neither can they 
make use of other peoples’ gen- 
eralizations with nearly the degree 
of insight and awareness of sig- 
nificance as can brighter children 
and youth. What we don’t know 
very much about is how far they 
really can go, under good teaching 
and guidance, in building up gen- 
eralized meanings and in applying 
to their own problems of living the 
generalized meanings formulated 
by other people. We do know 
that they cannot succeed nearly so 
well as is presupposed by the kind 
of curriculum usually found in our 
schools. 

Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing situation. A group of slow 
learners, nominally in the seventh 
grade, had been tested with the 
Stanford Binet. In this classroom 
group of twenty, two were unable 
to tell how a peach and an apple 
are alike. Nine could not tell how 
a river and an ocean are alike and 
how they are different. Nine could 
not tell how a snake, a cow and a 
sparrow are alike. But in their 
English workbook, they were sup- 
posed to understand, and later act 
upon; the statement: 

In a sentence that contains a direct ob- 
ject, the simple subject will name what 
does the action, the verb will show what 
action is done, and the direct object will 
name what receives the action. 

In their geography work, they 
were asked to consider such prob- 
lems as this: 

Cotton growers and cotton manufac- 


turers of the United States have often ad- 
vocated ‘‘wear more cotton’’ campaigns. 
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Would such a campaign probably have 
any effect on Japan? 

Fifteen of the group of twenty 
were unable to make an intelligent 
reply to the question: 

What should you say when you are in 
a strange city and someone asks you how 
to find a certain address? 

They all proceeded on the basis 
of familiar past experience and said 
“Look it up in the telephone 
book.’ Yet, they were supposed 
to understand _and deal intelligent- 
ly with such a problem as this: 


Mexico is rich in minerals and agricul- 
tural resources, yet most of the people are 
poor and live in primitive fashion. How 
do you account for this? 


While these youngsters could 
not, on their own steam, deal with 
such esoteric and profound propo- 
sitions as those cited, they could 
nevertheless have been helped to 
approach such a level of scholar- 
ship if the teacher had been able 
and willing to lead them patiently 
and slowly, almost by the hand 
as it were, through the necessary 
steps of reasoning. Take, for ex- 
ample, the question about the ef- 
fect of “wear more cotton’’ cam- 
paigns on Japan. That is a tough 
question even for Congressmen and 
economists. But even slow learners 
in the seventh grade might de- 
velop quite a little insight into its 
ramifications, and some apprecia- 
tion of its moral and ethical as 
well as its economic significance if 
the teacher had thought to ask: 


If people wear more cotton, what will 
they probably wear less of? . . . Where do 
some of these things come from? é 
What one of them comes mostly from 
Japan? ... If people wear less silk, how 
can the Japanese sell the silk they manv- 
facture? . If they cannot sell the silk. 
what will happen to the factories? . . . If 
the factories close, how will the people 
live? 

The question may well be 
asked, of course, whether it isn’t 


largely a waste of everybody's 
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time——teachers’ as well as pupils’ 
—to try to teach such obviously 
difficult materials to slow learners, 
particularly in view of the limited 
amount of time the schools have 
available, and the very large num- 
ber of more practical and personal 
needs of children that have to be 
neglected under such a curriculum. 

That is an issue of policy, how- 
ever, and not directly germane to 
the topic under consideration. The 
point to be emphasized here is that 
slow learners can think, reason, 
abstract, generalize, interpret, and 
draw conclusions. They do all 
these things in precisely the same 
way anybody else does them. But 
their reasoning and thinking and 
concluding are seldom so deep, so 
subtle, so comprehensive as the 
reasoning, thinking, and conclud- 
ing carried on by more fortunate- 
ly endowed persons. They can rea- 
son and they can be taught to rea- 
son better, and the way they learn 
to reason better is by practicing 
reasoning with problems, situa- 
tions, and data that are compre- 
hensible and pertinent to their per- 
sonal life situations. 


Hand Minded or Book Minded? 


Note should be taken here of 
one of the most widely held, but 


by W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


mistaken, stereotypes concerning 
slow learners—that is, that they 
are hand-minded rather than book- 
minded. 


In a purely relative sense, the 
stereotype is valid. The reason is 
amply illustrated by the case of a 
young man who flunked out of 
school but nevertheless became a 
non-commissioned officer in the 
Navy, in charge of engine mainte- 
nance on a destroyer. When asked 
how he accounted for his success 
and his interest, in view of his 
deplorable school record, he replied, 
“‘T can see what I’m doing.” But 
one must be careful not to draw 
the wholly erroneous conclusion 
that slow learners, academically 
speaking, are necessarily good with 
their hands. Individual slow learn- 
ers are often better with their hands 
than individual rapid learners, but 
as a group, slow learners are sel- 
dom as good with their hands as 
are rapid learners as a group, pro- 
vided of course that each group has 
had equal opportunities to use 
their hands as well as their heads. 

The reason we are so often mis- 
taken here is that we tend to stuff 
bright children’s heads and neglect 
their hands, and contrariwise, to 
train the slow learners’ hands and 





We know a good deal about slow learners that we haven’t 
yet put into practice, says Dr. Featherstone. We have been 
too impressed by the mass of negative things we know 
about them—what they aren’t, what they are against, and 


what they can’t do. 


He thinks that we'll make progress 


with them as soon as we do an about-face and approach 
the problem from the point of view of what they are, what 
they are for, and what they can do. 

The author is professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This article is reprinted by permission from the Feb- 
ruary, 1951, issue of “The Clearing House”. Our thanks 
to Mills Wellsford, Managing Editor, for sharing it with you. 
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neglect their heads. As a matter of 
policy, we should enable each child 
to develop all of his abilities to the 
fullest extent possible. At the very 
least, we should see that each child, 
slow learner or bright, has an op- 
portunity for well rounded and 
balanced development, and not 
neglect or overemphasize any par- 
ticular aspect of the total personal- 
ity. 

Mention has already been made 
of the “‘virtues’’ of slow learners, 
but the matter merits further con- 
sideration. Ability to learn is of 
course a virtue, in one sense of the 
term, but what is intended primar- 
ily by the term is the less obvious- 
ly intellectual characteristics and 
traits that have to do primarily 
with social relations. 

It is, of course, common knowl- 
edge that slow learners are fre- 
quently trouble makers. They are 
often rebellious, aggressive, destruc- 
tive, indifferent, hypercritical, in- 
solent, noisy, lazy, and untruth- 
ful. In fact, many persons, includ- 
ing some teachers and psycholo- 
gists, have been so impressed by the 
“un’’, and ‘‘non”’ and the “‘anti”’ 
qualities of slow learners’ social 
behavior that they have concluded 
slow learners have constitutionally 
inferior personalities. There is 
very little scientific data to warrant 
any such conclusion, and a great 
deal to warrant the conclusion that 
slow learners, if given an oppor- 
tunity appropriate to their capaci- 
ties and their circumstances, de- 
velop quite as wholesome personal- 
ities as anyone else. 


Personality Differences 


One fairly recent, and quite elab- 
orate, investigation throws a good 
deal of light on this matter. This 
investigation, which extended over 
a period of several years, was de- 
signed to compare slow learners 
with very accelerated learners—so- 
called gifted children —to see 
whether there were real personality 
differences and whether any ob- 
served differences could be reason- 
ably explained on the basis of dif- 
ferences in intellectual capacity. 

It would be inappropriate, as 
well as time consuming, to go into 
detail concerning the elaborate 
method and procedure of the in- 
vestigation. Suffice it to say that 
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use was made of many well known 
and well tested devices and instru- 
ments. There were check lists and 
rating scales, projective techniques, 
interviews and inventories, inde- 
pendent and correlated judgments 
by highly-trained observers as well 
as ratings and estimates by a con- 
siderable number of teachers and 
parents who came to know the 
children very well over the period 
of study. 


Compared in terms of a list of 
some forty so-called attributes of 
personality, there were statistically 
significant differences ‘‘in favor of’’ 
the slow group in self-distrust, 
physical timidity, dependence, and 
deference, and ‘‘in favor of’’ the 
bright group in ability to make 
friends, leadership, rivalry, concen- 
tration, initiation of social activity, 
zest, sympathy for friends, domi- 
nance, self-confidence, creativity, 
curiosity, courage, self-defense, and 
playfulness. In few attributes, 
however, were the differences great; 
and in many others there were no 
significant differences at all, as for 
example in bluffing, cooperation, 
selfishness, physical aggression, 
obedience, kindliness, verbal ag- 
gression, desire for approbation, 
gregariousness, emotionality, pro- 
tectiveness, antagonism to author- 
ity, reticence, generosity, defensive- 
ness, and exclusiveness. 

One important factor in this 
study requires very special empha- 
sis. [he situation in which both 
the slow learners and the gifted 
children were studied was not a 
typical situation for either group. 
Both groups were in the same 
school, it is true, and both groups 
came largely from the same kind 
of neighborhood, from comparable 
social, economic and ethnic groups. 
Even so, the situation was atypical. 
In the case of the slow learners, the 
children were accepted by their 
teachers, not rejected, as is often 
the case. The schoolroom atmos- 
phere was fairly relaxed and per- 
missive. The school as a whole 
had been able to free itself largely 
from the incubus of grade stand- 
ards and a rigid curriculum. The 
children were taught the usual 
school skills, but in quite a differ- 
ent way from the one usually em- 
phasized in large urban schools. 





There were many trips and ex- 
cursions. There were many ac- 
tivities in auditorium and play- 
room. The children had the same 
access to the library, the shops, and 
the museum as other children. It 
was on the whole an active, par- 
ticipating, problem solving, and 
expressive kind of school. The 
usual tensions and pressures were 
absent or greatly diminished. There 
was consequently less need for 
the children to develop or use the 
normal compensatory behaviors of 
aggression or withdrawal one finds 
so often when children are being 
expected to do the impossible. 


For the gifted children, on the 
other hand, the curriculum was 
tough enough, the competition 
keen enough, the opportunities rich 
enough, and the discipline firm 
enough to use fully their abilities 
and obviate development of the 
usual habits of laziness, day dream- 
ing, roughhousing, and truancy so 
often noted among gifted children 
in a too-easy or unstimulating en- 
vironment. 

Thus, for both groups there 
was, to paraphrase Toynbee, in- 
centive enough but not too much, 
and each group responded in much 
the same way, with the result that 
the only conspicuous differences 
between the virtues of the two 
groups were those that are clearly 
intellectual in nature. 


It is of course to be expected that 
in personality characteristics closely 
associated with or dependent on 
intellectual capacity, bright young- 
sters will excel slow learners, as 
they do in such matters as achieve- 
ment, creativity, dominance, and 
curiosity. But in such matters as 
selfishness, kindliness, obedience, 
dependence, deference, and exhibi- 
tion, which are rooted primarily in 
the affective life, slow learners are 
not barred from achieving entirely 
satisfactory degrees of goodness. 


A third very important fact 
about slow learners is that as a 
group they are very much like 
other children and youth in their 
developmental characteristics. Re- 
search in child development has 
established quite solidly the prin- 
ciple that each child has a charac- 
teristic development rate and pat- 

(Continved on page 36) 
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Wartime Influences 
On the Secondary School Curriculum 


HIS study undertakes to deter- 

mine the influence of World 
War II upon the secondary school 
curriculum in Virginia, as mani- 
fested in modifications of course 
offerings and in instructional em- 
phases which persist in the post- 
war period. It is concerned, pri- 
marily, with (a) gross changes in 
curriculum offerings as represented 
by the addition or elimination of 
courses; (b) with instructional 
emphases within subject-matter 
areas which represent departure 
from pre-war practices and which 
appear to be associated with war- 
time experience; and (c) with the 
persistence or non-persistence of 
these curriculum modifications in 
the post-war Virginia secondary 
school program. 


Procedure and Sources 


The general procedure followed 
in the study consists of analysis of 
available basic data having to do 
with the pre-war, the wartime, and 
the post-war curriculum of the 
secondary school in Virginia. 

The basic data considered in- 
clude official documents and records 
of State and local school authority. 
The seven general areas, in terms 
of which the officially sponsored 
wartime program in the Virginia 
public schools was organized pro- 
vide the general organization of 
the discussion of the data. 


Findings and Conclusions 


In general, the adaptation of the 
high school curriculum in Virginia 
to the demands of wartime took 
the form of modification of courses 
within the framework of existing 
curriculum organization more fre- 
quently than that of adding new 
courses. One exception may be 
noted in the case of science, in 
which physics, as a general course 
or as streamlined unit courses in 
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in Virginia 


by DR. GEORGE J. OLIVER 





This abstract is from the dissertation sub- 
mitted by George J. Oliver in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy, Columbia University. The degree 
was awarded last June. Dr. Oliver is Chair- 
man of the Department of Education, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, at Williamsburg. 








‘fundamentals’, was added to the 
offering of a significant percentage 
of high schools. 


The adaptations to wartime de- 
mands, whether they consisted of 
modification and expansion of ex- 
isting courses or the addition of 
new courses, appear to have carried 
over into the post-war curriculum 
to a significant degree. In the first 
place, the increased emphasis and 
the expansion of vocational educa- 
tion characteristic of the war pe- 
riod persists in the post-war period 
at both the high school and post- 
high school levels. Second, the 
increase in the number of units of- 
fered in mathematics, science, and 
social studies during the war con- 
tinues in the post-war high school 
offering. Third, while most of 
the new courses added during the 
war have disappeared from the cur- 
viculum, the course in basic mathe- 
matics is retained in approximately 
one-fifth of the high schools, and 
the course in world geography in 
approximately one-fourth of the 
schools. Fourth, the expansion and 
improvement of guidance services 
in the high school, stimulated by 
wartime experience, continues at 
an accelerated rate in the period 
since the war. Fifth, cooperative 
activity of school and community 
in certain areas in which it was 


found desirable during the war 
continues in the post-war period 
—notably in agriculture, home- 
making, and health education. 

The findings of the study sug- 
gest, further, two general conclu- 
sions concerning the wartime ex- 
perience of Virginia secondary 
schools. First, the influence of the 
wartime experience upon the sec- 
ondary school curriculum appears 
to present a paradox: on the one 
hand, certain aspects of the expe- 
rience, as participation by youth 
with adults in undertakings of real 
concern to the life of the commu- 
nity, tended to liberalize and 
broaden the curriculum; on the 
other hand, certain aspects, as em- 
phasis upon the mastery of specific 
subject-matter in mathematics and 
in science, tended to specialize the 
curriculum and to perpetuate the 
traditional subject-matter empha- 
sis. 

Second, while important modi- 
fications and extensions of certain 
aspects of the curriculum appear in 
the post-war high school program, 
there appears to have been no fun- 
damental reorganization or redi- 
rection of the philosophy underly- 
ing the high school curriculum, or 
in instructional organization and 
procedures, as a result of wartime 
experience. 
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Should You Contribute to the Virginia 
Retirement System at Age Rate or 5%? 


by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA 


LY yd teachers throughout Virginia are asking 
the question—Should | contribute at age rate 
or 5 per cent? 

As to whether a teacher will receive more if she 
had contributed at the regular age rate than if her 
contribution had been at the 5 per cent rate would 
depend upon her age at the time of retirement, the 
years of service prior to July 1, 1942, the years of 
service as a member subsequent to July 1, 1942, the 
average annual salary the last 5 years before retire 
ment, the amount of the | per cent contribution made 
under the former teachers’ pension law, and the 
amount of the contribution made under the present 
law. 

Sample cases are given to aid you in making your 
decision. Under Step No. 4 in the first three sam- 
ple cases you will note that $1.00 per year is allowed 
for each year of service prior to July 1, 1942, for 
which the teacher contributed | per cent of her salary. 
The salary used is the estimated average salary for 
the last five years of service. 

In some cases, the increased retirement benefits are 
not sufficient to justify contributing at age rate in 
stead of 5 per cent. 

If you will follow the procedure used in the sam- 
ple cases in calculating your estimated retirement al- 
lowance, it will aid you considerably in determining 
whether or not you should be contributing at age 
rate or 5 per cent. 


New Rates 

The following rates of contribution for teachers 
became effective July 1, 1950. A member may elect 
to contribute at 5 per cent only as no change was 
made in the Act in this particular. 


RATES OF CONTRIBUTION PAYABLE BY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL —,TEACHERS EXPRESSED AS 
PERCENTAGES OF SALARY 


MEN WOMEN 
From From 
AGE 7/1/50 7/1/50 
20 to 24 6.51% 7.35% 
25 to 31 6.47 7.36 
32 to 35 6.50 7.43 
36 to 38 6.57 7.51 
39 to 41 6.64 7.60 
42, 43 6.71 7.68 
44, 45 6.79 lad F 
46, 47 6.86 7.85 
48, 49 6.92 7.94 
50, 51 6.99 8.03 
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-y oe 7.07 8.14 
54, 55 7.16 8.25 
56, 57 7.24 8.38 
58, 59 fae 8.49 
60, 61 7.42 8.62 
62 7.46 8.71 
63 7.51 8.78 
64 7.55 8.84 


SOME GENERAL STATEMENTS RELATING TO 
CONTRIBUTING AT AGE RATE OR 5% 


A teacher with service prior to July 1, 1942, and 
who will have 37 or less years of service in Virginia 
at age 65 should contribute at age rate, but if she will 
have 38 or more years of service she should contribute 
at 5 per cent. 

A teacher entering service in Virginia since July 1, 
1942, should contribute at age rate as she is not lim- 
ited to any maximum. 

A teacher who retires under the 30-year privilege 
before attaining age 65, and who by the formula will 
be entitled to less than $500 should pay only 5 per 
cent since she will be entitled to $500 anyway, pro- 
vided her average annual salary the last five years be- 
fore retirement was $1,000 or more. (If you are a 
classroom teacher who contributed under the old 
teacher pension plan in effect prior to July 1, 1942, 
and received credit for such prior service, you may 
retire upon completion of thirty years of service as a 
teacher, and age 58, if man, or age 50, if woman, 
provided, at that time you are in active service. ) 

Regardless of whether or not it is advantageous 
for a teacher to contribute at age rate or 5 per cent, 
the rate decided upon is entirely optional. 





Sample case of a woman teacher who has been 
contributing at age rate, and who entered teaching 
service prior to July 1, 1942. 


Average salary for last 5 years of service $2,300.00 
Age rate of contribution of total salary 6.75-7.68 
Years of service prior to July 1, 1942 15 
Years of membership service since July I, 1942 8 
Years of service to complete by age 65 14 

Total years of service at age 65 37 
1. State Annuity for Prior Service 

($2,300 — 70) x 15 years $492.90 


2. State Annuity for Service from 7-1-42 to 


6-30-50 ($2,300 + 140) x 8 years 131.44 
3. Employee Annuity 7-1-42 to 6-30-50 
($2,000 — 160) x 8 years 100.00 
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4. 1 per cent contribution for service prior 





to°761-48 £85 REEFS ae PRS 15.00 
Approximate Retirement Allowance 
xf et ee ee .. .$739.34 
5. State Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 6-30- 
64 ($2,300 + 140) x 14 years.... 230.02 
6. Employee Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 
6-30-64 ($2,300 — 140) x 14 years. 230.02 
Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at 6-30-64 (age rate)........ . $1,199.38 


If contributions are made at 5% for the remain- 
ing 14 years: 


($2,300 — 140) equals $16.43 
—State Annuity per year of Service. 
5 /7.68 of ($2,300 ~ 140) equals 10.69 


—Employee Annuity per year of Service. 


—State and Employee Annuity per year 


of Service at 5 per cent $27.12 
Retirement Allowance at 6-30-50 $739.34 
$27.12 x 14 years of service 379.68 


Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at age 65, contributing at 5 per 
cent ‘lee $1,119.02 


This teacher should continue contributions at age 
rate if she desires to receive maximum retirement bene- 
fits at age 65. If she changes to 5 per cent she would 
not receive maximum retirement benefits at age 65. 


Sample case of a woman teacher who has been 
contributing at 5 per cent, and who entered teach- 
ing service prior to July 1, 1942. 


Average salary for last 5 years of service. $3,150.00 
Age rate of contribution of total salary. 7.06-8.03 


Years of service prior to July 1, 1942 26 
Years of membership service since July 1, 1942 8 
Years of service to complete by age 65 7 

Total years of service at age 65 4] 


1. State Annuity for Prior Service 
($3,150 70) x 26 years 


2. State Annuity for Service from 7-1-42 
to 6-30-50 )$3,150 ~ 140) x 8 
years 180.00 


3. Employee Annuity 7-1-42 to 6-30-50 


$1,170.00 


5/7.06 ($2,000 — 160) x 8 years 70.80 
4. | per cent contribution for service prior 
to 7-1-42 26.00 
Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at 6-30-50 $1,446.80 
5. State Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 
6-30-57 ($3,150 + 140) x 7 years 157.50 
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6. Employee Annuity for Service 7-1-50 
to 6-30-57 ($3,150 ~ 140) x 7 


years 





















































157.50 


Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at 6-30-57 (age rate) $1,761.80 
If contributions are made at 5% for the remain- 
ing 7 years: 
($3,150 ~ 140) equals 
—State Annuity per year of service. 
5/08.03 of ($3,150 + 140) equals 
—Employee Annuity per year of service. 





$22.50 


14.00 


—State and Employee Annuity per year 
of Service at 5 per cent 
Retirement Allowance at 6-30-50 
$36.50 x 7 years of service 


$36.50 


$1,446.80 
255.50 


Approximate Retirement Allowance ?. 
at age 65, contributing at 5 per 
cent $1,702.30 


This teacher should continue contributing at 5 per 
cent as this will produce maximum retirement bene- 
fits at age 65. (The maximum retirement benefits 
for a teacher with service prior to July 1, 1942, is 
one-half the average salary for the last five years of 
service, with $1,800.00 maximum benefit for such 
member. ) 
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“What About Retirement Benefits?” 


Used by permission of Western Newspaper Union. 
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Sample case of a man who has been contribut- 
ing at age rate, and who entered teaching service 
prior to July 1, 1942. 


Average salary for last 5 years of service. $3,600.00 


Age rate of contribution of total salary. 5.72-6.50 
Years of service prior to July 1, 1942 9 
Years of membership service since July 1, 1942 8 
Years of service to complete by age 65 24 
Total years of service at age 65 4] 
1. State Annuity for Prior Service 
($3,600 --- 70) x 9 years $462.78 


2. State Annuity for Service from 7-1-42 
to 6-30-50 ($3,600 ~ 140) x 8 
years 205.68 

3. Employee Annuity 7-1-42 to 6-30-50 
($2,000 — 160) x 8 years 


4. 1 per cent contribution for service prior 


100.00 


to 7-1-42 9.00 
Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at 6-30-50 $777.46 
5. State Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 
6-30-74 ($3,600 + 140) x 24 years. 617.04 


6. Employee Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 
6-30-74 ($3,600 — 140) x 24 years 617.04 


Approximate Retirement Allowance 


at 6-30-74 (age rate) $2,011.54 


If contributions are made at 5% for the remain- 
ing 24 years: 

($3,600 — 140) equals 
—State Annuity per year of Service 

5/6.50 of $3,600 ~— 140) equals 19.78 
—Employee Annuity per year of Service. 


$25.71 


—State and Employee Annuity per year 


of Service at 5 per cent $45.49 
Retirement Allowance at 6-30-50 $ 777.46 
$45.49 x 24 years of service 1,091.76 
Approximate Retirement Allowance its 

at age 65, contributing at 5 per 
cent $1,869.22 


This teacher should change from age rate to 5 per 
cent as this would provide maximum retirement bene- 
fits atage 65. ($1,800.00 is the maximum for teach- 
ers with prior service and an average salary of 
$3,600.00 for the last five years of service.) 


Sample case of a woman teacher who has been 
contributing at age rate, and who entered teaching 
service subsequent to July 1, 1942. 


Average salary for last 5 years of service $3,400.00 


Age rate of contribution of total salary. 6.46-7.35 
Years of service prior to July 1, 1942 0, 
Years of membership service since July 1, 1942 §& 
Years of service to complete by age 65 33 
Total years of service at age 65 41 
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1. State Annuity for Prior Service 
($3,400 — 70) x- years...... $ 


2. State Annuity for Service from 7-1-42 
to 6-30-50 ($3,400 — 140) x 8 
years me 194.32 


3. Employee Annuity 7-1-42 to 6-30-50 


($2,000 = 160) x 8 years 100.00 
4. 1 per cent contribution for service prior 
to 7-1-42 
Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at 6-30-50 $294.32 


5. State Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 
6-30-83 ($3,400 ~ 140) x 33 years 801.57 

6. Employee Annuity for Service 7-1-50 to 

6-30-83 ($3,400 ~ 140) x 33 years 801.57 


Total Retirement Allowance at age 


65 (age rate) $1,897.46 


If contributions are made at 5% for the remain- 
ing 33 years: 


($3,400 ~ 140) equals $24.29 
—State Annuity per year of Service. 
5/7.35 of ($3,400 ~— 140) equals 16.52 


—Employee Annuity per year of Service. 


—State and Employee Annuity per year 


of Service at 5 per cent $40.81 
Retirement Allowance at 6-30-50 $ 294.32 
$40.81 x 33 years of service 


1,346.73 


Approximate Retirement Allowance 
at age 65, contributing at 5 per 
Eine Os vo ea ad Ea EAL ED | $1,641.05 


This teacher should continue contributions at age 
rate as she is not limited to any maximum retirement 
benefits. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES ON FULL 
YEAR BASIS FOR DETERMINING RETIREMENT 
ALLOWANCE UNDER 65 YEARS OF AGE 


Nearest Age at 


Retirement Women Men 
50 37 
51 39 
52 .42 
53 44 
54 .47 
55 50 
56 53 
57 56 
58 .60 55 
59 .64 .60 
60 .69 .65 
61 .74 .70 
62 79 .76 
63 .85 .83 
64 .92 91 
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A Central Library Develops 


in the Kempsville Elementary School 


sas | LACK varied books for my 
children. I need books of dif- 
ferent grade levels. It is impos- 
sible for me to adjust my program 
to meet the needs of my children 
with the limited materials that I 
have in my classroom. What am 
I going to do? How can you help 
me?” 

That was the general comment 
among teachers in the Kempsville 
Elementary School in Princess 
Anne County two years ago, for 
at that time each classroom housed 
its own library, which was inade- 
quate because of its limitation in 
both range and variety of mate- 
rials. 

Since this was a problem of the 
entire school, it had to be met by 
the entire school and solved co- 
operatively. 

Major obstacles were in our 
way, such as, no elementary school 
librarian and no space for a cen- 
tral library. We had to decide upon 
ways and means of making a cen- 
tral library functional if and when 
one could be organized. 

A student committee was ap- 
pointed to meet with the principal 
and teachers for the purpose of 
setting up a central library pro- 
gram. The administrative staff was 
called in as needs arose for an ad- 
ditional room and suitable furni- 
ture. With this staff, the school 
faculty and pupils, planning co- 
operatively, our centralized library 
began its development. 

A Library Club, sponsored by 
the Student Cooperative Associa- 
tion, was the main devise used in 
getting our central library organ- 
ized. Club meetings were held 
weekly in the library with the 
chairman presiding, assisted by the 
secretary, treasurer, and reporter. 
Each class had two assistant libra- 
rians who served as representatives 
at their meetings. Although no 
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trained librarian worked with this 
group, they were advised by a 
teacher or a worker in the school. 
The high school librarian acces- 
sioned the books before they were 
sent to the elementary school to be 
shelved for circulation. 


Club members felt a responsibil- 
ity for making the project a suc- 
cess. They arranged visits to the 
high school library to observe the 
librarian at work. They visited 
two elementary libraries in an ad- 
joining school division to observe 
pupil-assistants performing their 
various duties. 

The club members decided that 
our library would be an excellent 
proving-ground for science projects 



































by MRS. EMILY C. PARKS 


Assistant Principal, Kempsville 
School, Princess Anne County 


that could be shared with class- 
rooms to stimulate the reading pro- 
gram. They raised a hamster fam- 
ily that traveled over the entire 


school. They bought “Love 
Birds’. They started a museum of 
native snakes. They planted a 


terrarium and stocked two aquaria 
—one with native fish and the 
other with tropical species. 


The library serves not only the 
elementary grades, but it has be- 
come important to the primary de- 
partment. Although the room is 
too small to seat large groups of 
pupils, the children sit on the floor 
and listen wide-eyed and eager 
with wonder as a library club 
member conducts the story hour. 


ob 
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Club members become familiar with new books and magazines in their central 
library, developed with limited facilities and no librarian. 
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Business machines in operation at Longwood College, Farmville. The three 
men students and nine of the girls in the Department of Business Education 


qualified for the Dean’s List. 


Longwood is the first in the State to offer a 
Methods Course paralleled with student teaching. 


(Photograph by Berman 


Scott, senior student at Longwood College.) 


A Survey of Business Education in the Public High 
Schools, Private Business Schools, and Teacher Training 
Institutions in Virginia during the Session 1946-47. 


Rapid growth of business educa- 
tion makes it desirable to provide 
information in regard to business 
education for administrators and 
those who have the responsibility 
for business education programs. 


Scope of Business Education 


F 535 high schools in Vir- 

ginia, 265 or 48.53 per cent 
offer courses in business. Of the 
265 high schools offering courses 
in business, 212 or 80 per cent of 
the schools employ only one busi- 
ness teacher. 

The schools report that chiefly 
the traditional business skill sub- 
jects are being offered in Virginia. 
Typewriting is offered by more 
schools than any other business 
subject, followed by shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and general business 
training. Almost three-fourths of 
all students enrolled in these 
courses are girls. 


Administrative Duties 

In Virginia high schools, it ap- 
pears that heads of business de- 
partments and business teachers are 
responsible for a wide variety of 
administrative duties. These re- 
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sponsibilities include directing the 
use of supplies and equipment: se- 
lecting business textbooks; prepar- 
ing daily, weekly, monthly, and 
annual reports; constructing tests; 
and counseling with students in re- 
gard to choice of occupation and 
the like. Some of the duties are 
purely administrative while others 
are of the type that facilitate the 
more effective functioning of the 
entire high school, 

The department heads and busi- 
ness teachers are also responsible for 
supervising a wide variety of extra- 
curricular activities. Those most 
frequently mentioned were: the 
school paper; physical education 
(including basketball, softball, 
baseball, track, and archery); the 
business club; other clubs and so- 
cieties; the school annual; and 
service as class sponsor. 


Objectives 

High school business education 
teachers believe that vocational 
business education should be pro- 
vided on a basis that will train 
young people for positions avail- 
able within the community, and 
also prepare them to qualify for 


The Administrato 


by MERLE L. LANDRUM 
Longwood College, Farmville 


business positions in other com- 
munities. ~The respondents indi- 
cate that in addition to the voca- 
tional objectives, business educa- 
tion has much general education 
value as well as much to offer in 
teaching people to become wise 
consumers. They also hold that 
business subjects have many per- 
sonal-use values and provide valua- 
able economic education for stu- 
dents. 


Selection of Students 

Approximately 38 per cent of 
the schools report having student 
counselors. In about 27 per cent 
of the schools, students are selected 
for vocational courses. Some bases 
for selection are: interest inven- 
tories, general ability tests, previous 
school record, general intelligence 
tests, vocational aptitude tests, and 
English aptitude tests. About 27 
per cent of the schools report that 
students failing academic subjects 
are not encouraged to take voca- 
tional business subjects. 

It appears desirable for schools 
to make a clear distinction be- 
tween the objectives for general 
business education (consumer, eco- 
nomic, and personal use) and the 
program for vocational business 
education. Each school should have 
an expertly trained guidance coun- 
selor, not merely a teacher who 
knows the cultural subjects only, 
but one who knows the facts about 
college entrance, employment op- 
portunities in the school service 
area, and the requirements for va- 
rious beginning positions in em- 
ployment. Since, at present, there 
are not enough well-trained coun- 
selors to supply many schools, it 
will become necessary for the busi- 
ness teacher to inaugurate some 
workable plan to guidance. If the 
school does not have a functioning 
guidance program, the business 
teacher may perform this duty for 
the business department by using 
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the achievement of the student in 
the first year’s work of beginning 
typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping courses as the determinant 
for eligibility to proceed with sec- 
ond year vocational courses in those 
subjects. In addition, the business 
teacher may use other bases to de- 
termine eligibility of the student 
for advanced business courses, such 
as interest inventories, general abil- 
ity tests, previous school records, 
general intelligence tests, English 
aptitude and various vocational ap- 
titude tests. 


Equipment 


Most schools have special furni- 
ture for typewriting classes but few 
schools have special furniture for 
classes in bookkeeping and office 
practice. Only 11.92 per cent of 
the schools report having type- 
writer demonstration stands. 
About 60 per cent of the schools 
have stop watches and timers. 

Virginia high schools are great- 
ly in need of adding and calculat- 
ing machines, duplicating equip- 
ment, dictating and transcribing 
units, and filing equipment. Most 
business departments are not ade- 
quately equipped to teach courses 
in office machines and filing. High 
schools should provide special 
equipment for courses in bookkeep- 
ing, secretarial practice, filing, and 
office practice. 


Business Curricula 


It was observed that more than 
76 per cent of the high schools 
have only one business curriculum. 
It is interesting to note that 96.89 
per cent of the schools permit aca- 
demic students to elect some busi- 
ness courses. The schools report 
that a median percentage of 30 of 
the graduates are employed within 
the community and a median per- 
centage of 25 are employed outside 
of the community in which the 
school is located. 

Because business educators rec- 
ognize that business education has 
two primary objectives: (1) Pro- 
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UOT ooks at Business Education 


Dr. Landrum’s comprehensive survey of business educa- 
tion in the schools of Virginia was made for the primary 
purpose of assessing the adequacy of business training for 
the youth of Virginia. Questionnaires mailed to the 265 
schools offering business education and to the 388 business 
teachers employed in these schools were submitted under 
cover of a Superintendent’s Memorandum of the State De- 
partment of Education. Replies from both forms of the 
questionnaire represented not only relatively high rates of 
return but constituted a cross section of schools and teach- 
ers. Replies were received from 206 schools or 77.74 per 
cent of the high schools on the mailing list and the teachers 
questionnaire was received from 314 or 80.93 per cent of 
the business teachers surveyed. This article represents a 


brief extract of the study. 


viding general business education 
for all and (2) providing oppor- 
tunities for the developing of mar- 
ketable vocational skills, it appears 
that more than one business cur- 
riculum should be offered. Nat- 
urally the number of curricula to 
be offered would depend on the size 
of the school, the number of busi- 
ness teachers available, and the 
number and kind of positions 


available to high school students 
within the school service area. A 
follow-up of the business grad- 
uates and drop-outs for the past 
three or four years would help in 
making that decision. It cannot 
be assumed that all schools should 
give exactly the same type of vo- 
cational training. The kind of 
jobs held by former graduates and 
drop-outs is a good guide to the 
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It’s All New. This is the first year that Business Education has been given 
in the Onancock High School in Accomack County. Hence, the typewriting 
machines, the desks, the chairs and the books are all new. Even the teacher 


is new to the school. 
course. 


And there is a heavy student enrollment in this new 
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solution of the types of vocational 
training to offer. 


Placement and Follow-Up 

The heads of the business edu- 
cation departments report that 
more than 75 per cent of the Vir- 
ginia high schools assist their busi- 
ness students in obtaining posi- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact 
that only 21.69 per cent of the 
schools have a system of placement 
and follow-up. This indicates 
that many business teachers accept 
the personal responsibility of plac- 
ing their students, a practice which 
is commendable. 

The schools report that their 
graduates are placed not only in of - 
fice positions but many are also 
placed in positions in the selling 
field. 

The schools report that a me- 
dian of 16-2/3 per cent of their 
business graduates enter college. 
Generally speaking, department 
heads follow-up their students 
who attend college, and more than 
three-fourths report that their stu- 
dents who attend college study ad- 
vanced business subjects. 


Standards of Achievement 


The schools claim a median 
writing speed of 60 words per 
minute for students completing a 
year of shorthand and a median 
of 100 words per minute for those 
completing two years in that sub- 
ject. A median transcription rate 
of 35 words per minute is reported. 
More than 95 per cent of the 
schools require students to produce 
mailable letters before graduation. 
The schools also claim a median 
speed of 30 net words per minute 
for those completing one year of 
typewriting and a median speed of 
50 net words for students complet- 
ing two years of work in that sub- 
ject. 

It is generally agreed that the 
required standards of achievement 
for those specializing in vocational 
business education should not be 
less than the requirements of the 
employers in the school service 
area. It is agreed that occupational 
competency in typewriting and 
shorthand cannot be measured 
solely in terms of words per min- 
ute. Instead, production rates will 
serve as a better basis of measur- 
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ing the student's vocational abil- 
ity. For example, the number of 
envelopes that can be addressed in 
an hour, or the number of mail- 
able letters that can be transcribed 
in an hour, would constitute a bet- 
ter means of measuring vocational 
performance than a straight-copy 
speed test. 


The Business Teacher 


Investigation shows that ap- 
proximately 16 per cent of the 
business teachers do not have a 
college degree; however, 82 teach- 
ers report a median of 12 semester 
hours of graduate work in business 
education. Another encouraging 
trend is that the total number of 
business teachers attending sum- 
mer school is rapidly increasing. 


Teacher Training 


Of a total of 399 high school 
business teachers employed in 
1946-47, 143 or 35.8 per cent did 
not return to their former posi- 
tions. I wenty-three advanced to 
other teaching positions. The net 
loss to the teaching profession was 
120 or 32.6 per cent of the total 
number of business teachers. Ap- 
proximately 40 business teachers 
are recruited from the colleges each 
year. Of a total of 397 business 
teachers, 291 or 73.30 per cent are 
qualified by certification while 106 
or 26.70 per cent are not quali- 
fied to teach except under local per- 
mits, emergency certificates, or 
some comparable arrangement. 

Because of the great shortage 
of qualified business teachers in 
Virginia, it is recommended that a 
business teacher training recruit- 
ment program be organized and put 
into effect at once. Such a program 
will become effective only if the 
high school business teachers and 
the junior and senior college busi- 
ness teachers take an active interest 
in encouraging their business stu- 
dents with satisfactory personal 
qualifications and apparent apti- 
tude to consider business teaching 
as a career. 


(In an effort to be of service to 
business teachers and business edu- 
cation administrators who are in- 
terested in the high school business 
teacher recruitment program in 
Virginia, Longwood College has 
prepared Longwood Career Bulle- 





tin Number One “‘The Teacher In 


Business Education” for use by 
business teachers, guidance coun- 
sellors, and high school boys and 
girls. Requests for copies should 
be sent to the Dean of Longwood 
College. ) 

However, if the teachers colleges 
attempt to place the entire respon- 
sibilities for the business-teacher 
recruitment program upon the high 
schools, the program may fail. The 
teachers’ colleges, themselves, must 
follow through by providing in- 
formation that will help students 
make wise decisions, and by ar- 
ranging their business _teacher- 
training curricula so that young 
people will be attracted to the col- 
leges by the course offerings in 
business subjects. It is believed 
that the subjects of typewriting 
and shorthand offered during the 
freshman and sophomore years at- 
tract more prospective business 
teachers than any other subjects. 

In addition, colleges preparing 
business teachers could make a val- 
uable contribution to the teacher 
recruitment program by arranging 
their business curricula in such a 
way that the young people would 
be enabled to transfer from the 
secretarial and other specialized 
business curricula to the business 
teacher training curriculum with- 
out loss of credit or undue hard- 
ships. 

Business teacher training institu- 
tions should improve the profes- 
sional aspects of the business educa- 
tion curricular offerings. Courses 
in research in business education, 
principles and problems of busi- 
ness education, general business 
education, methods of teaching 
business subjects, guidance and per- 
sonnel work for business teachers, 
audio-visual aids, and extra-curric- 
ular activities should be included 
in the business teacher-training 
curricula. This might necessitate 
dropping some of the so-called 
‘cultural’ subjects. In other 
words, it is recommended that 
business teacher training institu- 
tions reorganize their business 
teacher training curricula in terms 
of what business teachers actually 
do on the job. 


Since approximately 80 per cent 
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How We Studied Virginia History 


by MRS. RUTH PERDUE 


CHECK-UP test on our chil- 

dren last year showed a lim- 
ited knowledge of the history and 
geography of our State. Thus, my 
fifth grade class and I decided to 
attempt a study unit on Virginia, 
extending the course given in the 
fourth grade. 

We secured the proper setting by 
starting with questions such as, 
“What State do you live in?’’, 
‘What is the name of your coun- 
ty?’’, and ‘“What important river 
runs through our community?” 
We decided that we needed to 
know our State’s past as well as 
her present. Therefore, we planned 
to start with Colonial Virginia. 
We wanted to learn about places, 
rivers, parks, battles, government, 
and people who have helped make 
Virginia great. 

Our activities involved: 

1. Searching all available books 
in our classroom for materials 
about Virginia. 

2. Seeking out references on 
Virginia in our library. 

3. Writing different companies 
for free materials. 

4. Holding group discussions 
on places, parks, forests, shrines, 
products, government, important 
people, schools, and colleges. 

5. Giving oral reports. 

6. Making written reports. 

7. Preparing a notebook on 
Virginia in which we placed art 
work, written reports, related pic- 
tures, and other materials. 

8. Correlating our unit with 
our music program by learning to 
sing ‘Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia’’ and “‘Old Virginia’. 

9. Using various movies to 
bring to life many of the events 
and places we had studied. 

10. Presenting an assembly pro- 
gram for the school. This program 
involved every child in the class by 
having each one tell some fact 
Jearned about Virginia. Also, all 
sang the two songs we had learned. 

11. Displaying booklets and 
materials about our room. Two 
‘of the best booklets were pre- 
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sented to the school’s library for 
future reference material. 

12. Studying local and State 
maps and our State flag. 

We kept busy and happy while 
working on this unit as each of 
us had some project which we 
could develop to the point of suc- 
cess. We spent approximately one 
fifty-minute period per day over a 
month’s time on this project. 

We concluded that we had ac- 
complished the following objec- 
tives: 

1. Studied the development of 
our State from Colonial times to 
the present. 

2. Created lasting interest in 
Virginia as the Mother of Presi- 
dents and States. 

3. Developed an appreciation 
for the people of Virginia who 
have done and are doing much to 
make our country great. 

4. Gave training in independent 
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use of reference materials. 

5. Developed a desire to learn 
more about Virginia through 
study and travel. 

6. Provided opportunity for de- 
velopment of individual creative 
abilities through individual and 
group activites. 





Warwick High School Students Relive History — 





Prelude to the Revolution! 


= tanaggae lives again for stu- 
dents of the eleventh grade 
American History class at Warwick 
High School. Their interest aroused 
through a trip and workshop on 
Colonial Williamsburg, they have 
dramatized events leading up to the 
revolution, climaxed by the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Students, themselves, wrote the 
playlet entitled “Prelude to the 
Revolution!”” They appointed 
committees, did the research, wrote 
the script, rehearsed once, and pre- 
sented the skit in class with little 
help, other than guidance, from the 
teacher, Mrs. John A. Pully. As 
a teacher of Social Studies for 
many years, Mrs. Pully is proud of 
the democratic and cooperative 
manner in which students of this 
class carried out their ideas in the 
project. 

There was one hundred per cent 
classroom participation. Every stu- 


dent helped in some way. It was 
also a school cooperative undertak- 
ing, for English and typing in- 
structors allowed students time for 
rewriting, editing, and typing the 
script during regular class periods. 
The play was produced with only 
two weeks work and one practice. 

The first scene in the two-act 
play gives some lively arguments 
by complaining colonists and in 
the second scene the famous speech 
of Patrick Henry is delivered, end- 
ing with his stirring words: ‘‘Is 
life so dear or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me 
death.” 

In the second act, grievances are 
aired in the First Continental Con- 
gress, with talk of war and inde- 
pendence. Then follows the battle 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Guidance of Qualified Students into Teaching is 
outlined in this article by Roben J. Maaske, Presi- 
dent, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, 


Oregon. 


How Shall We Recruit Teachers? 


F teaching is to become in reality 

a profession, classroom teachers 
and administrators at all levels 
must give deserved attention to en- 
couraging able young people to 
consider the promising opportuni- 
ties in teaching, especially in ele- 
mentary schools. 

With the increasing number of 
elementary teachers needed for the 
nation’s schools, it is essential that 
a carefully-planned, aggressive pro- 
gram be undertaken to encourage 
selected high school students to en- 
ter the teaching profession. The 
emphasis, however, should be on 
a statesmanlike plane, recognizing 
that the long-time need for good 
teachers will be met adequately 
only as certain conditions are ful- 
filled. 

Such conditions include: (1) 
making the inherent rewards of 
teaching fully satisfying to those 
in it, (2) providing preparation 
standards, facilities, salaries and 
working conditions commensurate 
with the significant responsibilities 
involved and the high professional 
training required, and (3) raising 
the professional viewpoint of 
school personnel to a plane of en- 
thusiasm that will readily attract 
and intrigue young people. 

Meanwhile, in times such as the 
present, there must necessarily be 
exercised ingenious and resourceful 
means for bringing to selected stu- 
dents factual information concern- 
ing both the need for more teachers 
and the real opportunities in teach- 
ing. This important task pre- 
sents a significant challenge to su- 
perintendents, supervisors, princi- 
pals, high school and elementary 
teachers, and lay leaders. 


Summarized below are some 
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by ROBEN J. MAASKE 


suggested ideas for encouraging 
well-qualified students to enter 
teaching. These suggestions are 


categorized for convenient refer- 
ence by administrators, teachers, 
and lay leaders. 


What the Superintendent Can Do 


The superintendent, through his 
active interest, can set the vigorous 
tone and high plane for the pro- 
gram in the entire school system. 
It should not take the form of 
“all-out recruitment’’. Rather, the 
emphasis should be on an aggres- 
sive program stressing the qualifi- 
cations required of a good teacher, 
helping high school students ana- 
lyze their potentialities, providing 
opportunities for tryout experience 
in the school, and giving at appro- 
priate times factual information on 
teaching opportunities. 

The superintendent, through 
teacher meetings, bulletins, and 
other means, can bring the need 
and opportunities for good pros- 
pective teachers before his entire 
staff as a professional challenge. 
His direct help and stimulus is nec- 
essary to formulate a cooperative 
program suited to the conditions of 
the particular school system. 


What the High School 
Principal Can Do 

The high school principal holds 
a position of key professional lead- 
ership for bringing to the attention 
of able students the opportunities 
in teaching as a profession. His is 
the task of working out a definite 
program, using the services of 
guidance counselors, senior class 
advisers, and classroom teachers. 

He can arrange to (1) place 
pamphlets and other material on 


teaching in the library, (2) have 
selected seniors and juniors serve 
occasionally as helping or substi- 
tute teachers in elementary and 
junior high classrooms, and as stu- 
dent assistants to high school 
teachers in courses they have pre- 
viously taken, (3) help organize 
a Future Teachers of America club 
in the high school, (4) assign an 
outstanding elementary or high 
school teacher as special adviser to 
students choosing to enter teach- 
ing, (5) give special emphasis to 
the field of teaching in the annual 
career day, and (6) emphasize in 
staff meetings the professional re- 
sponsibility of teachers in identify- 
ing well-qualified students as pro- 
spective teachers. 

Some high school principals, 
working with teachers and guid- 
ance staff, have developed a plan 
involving these steps: (1) a sur- 
vey of juniors and seniors to de- 
termine possible interest in teach- 
ing, with reasons why they were, 
Or were not, interested (results 
show those uninterested are often 
woefully uninformed), (2) a fol- 
low-up meeting of these classes ad- 
dressed by the superintendent and 
selected teachers to give factual in- 
formation, illustrations and ideas 
on teaching as a career, (3) after 
individual guidance, a follow-up 
survey to determine interest in 
teaching (usually good results as 
compared with initial survey), and 
(4) students possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications encouraged 
through further counseling, given 
opportunities for substitute or 
helping-teacher experience, and 
aided in other ways to formulate 
plans for college entrance to pre- 
pare for teaching. | 
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How Guidance Officers Can Help 

Guidance officers, depending 
upon the size of high school and 
the guidance program, can aid the 
principal in carrying out the pro- 
cedures suggested in the previous 
paragraph. Adequate guidance ma- 
terial relating to teaching oppor- 
tunities at various levels, certifica- 
tion requirements, bibliographical 
materials, college information, and 
other factual resources should be 
made readily available to students. 

Specifically, the guidance direc- 
tor, or other persons charged with 
guidance responsibility in smaller 
schools, can do some or all of 
these: (1) make arrangements to 
include a unit on “Opportunities 
in the Teaching Profession’”’ in the 
senior or junior year social science 
course, (2) plan panel discussions 
and assembly talks on various vo- 
cations, stressing teaching, (3) in- 
vite selected high school alumni, 
now preparing to become teachers, 
to talk with senior class members, 
(4) arrange for inclusion of occu- 
pational information regarding 
teaching in a suitable course at the 
freshman or sophomore level, and 
(5) arrange conferences with par- 
ents of interested students. 

The resourceful guidance person 
will find additional means for 
identifying students possessing the 
requisite qualities to become teach- 
ers and providing them individual- 
ly with pertinent information and 
scholarship opportunities. 


The Senior Class Sponsor 

Ambitions and future plans of 
students are discussed frequently 
with the senior class sponsor. He 
or she can do much in counseling 
with selected students qualified to 
become teachers. 

The adviser can work closely 
with the principal, guidance direc- 
tor and others in helping individ- 
ual seniors decide tentatively upon 
a vocation or profession, choice of 
college, and desirable scholarship 
and work opportunities. Special 
attention should be given to stu- 
dents who are potential teacher ma- 
terial. Individual consultations, 
talks with their parents, arranging 
conferences with outstanding ele- 
mentary teachers, and other re- 
sourceful means, can be very effec- 
tive. 
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Elementary and Junior-High 
Principals 

Elementary and junior-high 
principals can be very influential in 
numerous ways. - They clearly 
know the need for more elemen- 
tary teachers. The principal can 
usually work out plans with the 
high school principal or others for 
using in his building talented 
juniors and seniors as observers, 
helpers, or substitute teachers. 

He and some of his outstanding 
teachers can offer to confer with 
seniors interested in elementary 
teaching. If the principal is a 
man, his influence will count heav- 
ily with senior boys interested in 
elementary teaching and coaching. 
Also, the principal usually knows 
neighborhood parents of capable 
high school students. His influence 
with these parents, through casual 
contacts, can be most helpful. 


What High School and Elemen- 
tary Teachers Can Do 

High school and elementary 
teachers serve as examples or “‘ex- 
hibit A’s’’ for high school students 
contemplating teaching as a career. 
Students naturally gain favorable 
impressions from successful and 
professional teachers who _ take 
pride in their work and display 
obvious enthusiasm for their chosen 
profession. County and city pro- 
fessional teacher organizations 


could well adopt, as a part of their 
year's professional program, plans 
for encouraging selected students 
to enter teaching. 

Elementary teachers can provide 
interesting experiences to selected 
high school students given oppor- 
tunity to serve as helping or sub- 
stitute teachers. Studies indicate 
many seniors make up their minds 
to prepare for teaching after such 
experience. High school and ele- 
mentary teachers of music, art and 
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physical education can emphasize 
with their outstanding students the 
teaching possibilities in these spe- 
cial fields. 

High school teachers can provide 
valuable experiences for selected 
students through arranging to have 
them serve as student assistants at 
appropriate times in certain high 
school courses and laboratory 
work. A selected high school and 
an elementary teacher can contrib- 
ute greatly through volunteering 
to organize as co-advisers a Future 
Teachers of America club in the 
high school. 


(Continued on page 30) 





FUTURE TEACHERS ORGANIZE DISTRICT GROUP. District J 
meeting of the Virginia Education Association on October 9, 1950, saw the 


birth of a district organization for Future Teachers of America. 


The Lane 


High School Chapter of Charlottesville played host to student groups from 
Louisa, Madison, Greene, Fluvanna, Buckingham, and Albemarle counties, the 


latter represented by three high schools: 


McIntire, Greenwood, and Crozet. 


Some of the clubs have already been perfected while others show every prospect 


of becoming flourishing organizations. 
Officers elected for the district are: 


President, Betty Jane Griffen, Fluvanna 


County High School; Vice-president, Mary Jane Lohr, Madison County High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Mary Lindsay, McIntire High School, Albemarle 


County. 


Many activities are planned for the year. 


Chapters may gather together in 


the spring for a banquet, and many of the individual groups are planning proj- 
ects and activities with the teachers’ organizations in their respective schools. 
Individual future teachers plan to attend the fall VEA convention in Rich- 
mond to meet with the subject discussion groups in the fields of their teaching 
interest. Annual meetings are to be held in conjunction with District J each 


year. 
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Principal W. E. Chadderdon is examining one of the 
finished products which Earl Hoppes, the instructor, has 
glazed in the ceramics kiln recently installed in the 
Onancock High School Shop, Accomack County. 


Handicrafts are 
Fundamental 


Ceramics and other crafts are 
important in every day living 





Fre arts and crafts are included in the pursuit of 
cultural skills at Onancock High School in Ac- 
comack County. 


Science is one of the skills needed in making ceramics. 





The three “‘R’s’’ are essential and basic to 
all learning. However, they alone will not 
prepare our future citizens either to live suc- 
cessfully in peace or to wage effectively a war 
of weapons and a war of ideas. These funda- 
mentals must be supplemented by teaching 
pupils to think; by developing desirable char- 
acter traits; by mental and physical health ed- 
ucation; by emphasis in the scientific fields, 
good citizenship in a democracy, and whole- 
some family life; and by competency in human 
relations. 

At Onancock High School the tool skills, 
commonly known as fundamentals, are em- 
phasized. [he demands upon the graduates 
of the schools in this mid-century are many 
times more exacting and complex than those of 
1900. ‘To meet the needs of our present day, 
such fundamentals as shop-work, home eco- 
nomics, business education, and wholesome 
recreation are also considered essential at Onan- 
cock High School. 

Ceramics is becoming more popular every 
year, both as a hobby and as a unit in the in- 
dustrial arts program. This growth finds jus- 
tification in many ways. Being perhaps the 
oldest of the arts, ceramics has played and 
continues to play an important part in our 
every day living. Its interests are broad and 
varied. It includes the historical, the ethno- 
graphic, the artistic, and the technical. In it 
are combined the skills of the craftsman, the 
artist, and the scientist. For the true potter 
must possess deft hands; know design; and be 
something of a chemist, a geologist, and a 
physicist. 

It has been said that ceramics record the 
touch and feeling of the worker better than 
can be done in most other crafts; combining the use- 
ful with the beautiful. It is a craft in which creative 
work can be made more enduring. It brightens the 
viewpoint of the student, and allows him to explore 
further into the field of industrial activity. It affords 
interesting opportunities for art training in several 
wholly different types of decoration, and provides a 
leisure-time hobby of absorbing interests. 

Real satisfaction in life comes as one reaches out 
and acquires a discriminative appreciation for that 
which is fine, that which is real, and that which is 
beautiful. (Story from Peninsula Enterprise.) 





Finishing touches are put on handicrafts by students at 
Onancock High School. 
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One More Straw Might Be One Too Many 


by HAZEL DAVIS 


Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


S the nation faces a new mobi- 
lization for defense and a 
renewal of effort and tension in 
every field of service, the work of 
the classroom teacher must be re- 
examined. In the public schools 
is an army of nearly a million 
teachers, embattled against igno- 
rance, serving as an advance guard 
for enlightenment, brotherhood, 
and civic virtue. One sixth of to- 
day's Americans are pupils in the 
public schools, working each day, 
with the help of their teachers, in 
learning the skills and attitudes of 
useful citizenship. 

May it be suggested, as we now 
look forward to what promises at 
best to be a long armed truce, that 
we do not think of additional du- 
ties to be added to those already 
being carried by the teachers in the 
schools? If war duties must come, 
let some former duty be postponed 
or put aside. Not that the schools 
or teachers should seek to ignore 
current conditions—whatever else 
an American schoolroom may be, 
it is no ivory tower. It is full of 
the vitality of youth; it shares the 
excitement of every community fes- 
tival and major event; the tides of 
public taste in recreation and fash- 
ion sweep through it. It inevitably 
feels the impact of national disas- 
ters such as depression or war. But 
the suggestion made here is that 
the response of the schools to war 
conditions be in terms of subtrac- 
tion as well as addition. 

These reflections grow out of a 
study of the February 1951 Re- 
search Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, “Teacher 
Load in 1950.’ Here are reports 
from a representative sample of 
public-school classroom teachers— 
urban and rural, elementary and 
secondary, women and men. They 
reported to the Research Division, 
early in the school year 1949-50, 
on the number of pupils they 
taught, their schedules of classes, 
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and the time they spent in prepar- 
ing for teaching, grading papers, 
interviewing parents, making rec- 
ords, and in doing each of the mis- 
cellaneous jobs that are necessary 
in running a public school in the 
United States. Their average work- 
week was nearly 48 hours, as 
Table 1 shows. Thirty-two per- 
cent of the teachers reported hours 
of service that added up to 50 or 
more hours a week. 

These hours are too long for 
sustained efficiency. In addition to 
being teachers, these men and 
women are people. They have 
friends and families, homes and 
hobbies, that have a rightful claim 
on their time. They belong to or- 
ganizations—in fact, they reported 
an average of nearly four hours a 
week, in addition to their teaching 
schedules, for associations and 
community work. But teaching 
loads that are too heavy deprive 
many teachers of the privilege of 
rendering other types of commu- 
nity service. These teachers were 
not complaining about their lot; 
only 10 percent of them, for ex- 
ample, felt that their loads were 


“extremely heavy.’ Perhaps this 
is because teachers are used to heavy 
schedules. Two-thirds of them re- 
ported that they enjoyed their 
teaching “‘very much.”’ 

They were aware of the heavy 
pressures, however, and many of 
them responded to a request that 
they offer suggestions on what 
might be done to improve the 
teaching-load situation. The sug- 
gestions made by the largest num- 
bers of teachers were these: (a) 
try to secure additional personnel 
—more teachers, more special and 
remedial teachers, more clerks, 
more assistants for special jobs 
such as study halls and playground 
duty; (b) try to improve the ad- 
ministrative management of the 
school—through fewer outside and 
extra activities, more joint plan- 
ning with teachers, more textbooks 
and supplies, better handling of 
the lunch program and other auxil- 
lary services, and fewer interrup- 
tions to classroom teaching; (c) 
try to improve the scheduling of 
the school program — by more 
nearly equal assignments to all in- 

(Continued on page 37) 


TABLE 1.—THE WORKING WEEK OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 





____ Average number of hours per week, 1949-1950 





All teachers 

















Type of duty Elementary Secondary Rural Urban _ reporting 
HE ae (5+ ee Ee Eales e . eS 6 
Class instruction 28.3 23.1 27.2 25.5 26.3 
Out-of-class instructional 

duties related to the 

teacher's own classes, 

such as marking papers 

and planning lessons 11.9 13.0 12.4 12.2 12.3 
Miscellaneous duties, such 

as monitoring, study 

halls, sponsoring clubs, 

records, and reports Fak. 11.9 10.0 8.6 9.3 

47.8 48.0 49.5 


Total* 


46.3 47.9 





Source: 


National Education Association, Research Division. 


“Teaching Load in 


1950.”" Research Bulletin 29:3-51; February 1951. Table 9, page 13. 
*Because of rounding, the columns may not add to the totals shown 
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Public Relations and How They Grew 


—An Evaluation by WALTER LEE HODNETT 


UBLIC relations among Alle- 

ghany County schools have 
been put under a microscope and 
.examined bit by bit. Strong points 
and weak points were discovered. 
These findings formed the basis of 
a dissertation by Walter Lee Hod- 
nett, Director of Instruction, Al- 
leghany County Schools, presented 





Walter L. Hodnett 


to the faculty of the Department 
of Education, College of William 
and Mary, last August in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Degree of Master of Education. 
In this thorough study of An 
Evaluation of the Public Relations 
Program of the Public Schools of 
Alleghany County, Virginia, Mr. 
Hodnett covers the problem and 
explanation of the four-year study. 
He describes the program as set up 
in the beginning of the period, 
1946-47, and again as it was in 
1949-50, including the local school 
situation, principles, philosophy, 
and objectives, as well as organi- 
zation and practices included in 
the program during each period. 
He then evaluates the program 
in the light of teacher participation 
in community activities, use of ra- 
dio, PTA membership and activi- 
ties, American Education Week 
observances, use of local newspaper, 
home-school intervisitation, School 
Board policies, supervisors progress 
reports, statements of certain school 
leaders, cooperative projects and 
activities, and reactions of the peo- 
ple to school budgets. He con- 


cludes the study with recommenda-" 


tions for improvement of the pro- 
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gram. Interesting facts and figures 
are given, together with examples 
of good public relations. 

‘It is necessary that school and 
community work together in a mu- 
tual understanding of the educa- 
tional program’, declares Mr. 
Hodnett. “‘Factual information is 
basic in the development of this 
desired understanding.”’ And he 
warns, “In all relationships with 
parents, the teacher should remem- 
ber that parents as well as pupils 
and teachers differ as individuals. 
She should keep in mind the fact 
that the manner in which she works 
with pupils is a most important 
factor in the school’s public rela- 
tions.”’ 

On the basis of his public rela- 
tions experience over a period of 
more than twenty years and espe- 
cially those in connection with this 
study, the writer makes the follow- 
ing observations: 

1. The principal and teachers in 
any school must believe in the 
principle of home-school under- 
standing and cooperation before 
any program of activities planned 
to develop such understanding and 
cooperation can succeed. 

2. The leaders in such a pro- 
gram must have enthusiasm and 
patience. 

3. There should be a careful 
study of the school situation before 
a public relations program is put 
into operation. 

4. Too many activities should 
not be undertaken in the early 
stages of the development of a 
program of public relations. It is 
better to do a few things well than 
to undertake so many projects that 
perhaps none will be successful. 

5. Keep the organization as 
simple as possible for efficiency. 





Recruit Teachers 


(Continued from page 27) 
PTA and Lay Organizations 
Can Help 

The Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in some states has devel- 
oped splendid programs for award- 
ing all-tuition college scholarships 
to deserving students interested in 
elementary teaching. It has helped 
attract many excellent potential 
teachers. 

Various other lay organizations, 
service clubs, and individuals in 
several states, have initiated similar 
programs through raising teacher 
scholarship funds. Superintendents 
and principals, through appropri- 
ate contacts with such groups and 
individuals, could very likely stim- 
ulate scholarship gifts to be 
awarded local seniors interested in 
becoming teachers. 


In Conclusion 

It is apparent that many new 
elementary teachers are needed, es- 
pecially in the primary grades. The 
supply in most high school fields 
is currently ample but the need will 
increase. The professional recog- 
nizes a definite oversupply of teach- 
ers is both unfair to members of 
the profession and unwise for edu- 
cational standards. 

However, for the immediate 
years ahead, it is quite essentially 
imperative that administrators and 
teachers vitally interested in the 
standards of their profession, as- 
sisted by lay organizations and 
teacher education institutions, 
make a special effort to encourage 
greater numbers of selected, well- 
qualified seniors to enter the field 
of teaching, especially at the ele- 
mentary level. The teaching pro- 
fession will thereby do a distinctly 
significant service, both to itself 
and to millions of future American 
citizens. 


Europe this Summer? Does Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, and Sweden 
interest you or how about Denmark, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, and Ger- 
many? Perhaps France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Austria appeal to you. 
Travel with the NEA. For complete 
information on these tours, write Di- 
vision of Travel Service, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How can you explain these times to a boy ? 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


for MAY, 1951 


To you, the world is in a pretty sorry 
state. But not to a boy. He’s growing up 
in times like these. He doesn’t remember 
anything much different. 


Perhaps you ought to remind him that 
many precious things may be taken from 
him, temporarily. Many prized American 
freedoms, rights and opportunities must 
be suspended for a while, as the price of 
arming the nation against aggression. 


But warn him that there may be danger 
of losing these freedoms permanently. 





Because there are some people who, for 
years, have been saying, “The govern- 
ment ought to own and run things. The 





railroads, for example, and the electric 





light and power companies.” And right 





now the defense program may give these 


people a new opportunity for putting over 
their idea of government ownership and 


permanent controls. 


And tell him that the real name of this 
idea is socialism, and that most Ameri- 
cans don’t want it. For socialism means 
that people have less money, and fewer 
rights and privileges. 


Tell him we all must make sacrifices 
today. But tell him, also, that when we 
give up any of our freedoms, we must be 
sure to keep the claim check that says, 
“Return to bearer on demand.” 


To help everyone remember the difference 
between temporary emergency powers and 
permanent socialism, we publish this 
reminder. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’’—Sundays—CBS—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
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lace an? 
get the new SVE catalog 


For the latest news on educational 
filmstrips, 2x2 slides and projection 
equipment, send for the new SVE 
catalog. 
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The new catalog 
contains complete 
listings of re- 
cently released 
filmstrips, 

2 x 2 slides 
and Slide- 

sets on: Litera- 
ture and Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vocations, and Fine Arts. 


Easy-to-use equipment and accessories 
to implement your visual education pro- 
gram are described. For instance: 





with its improved optical system 
that gives even, brighter, sharper 
pictures. 


i-o-Scope 





(Tachistoscope) for flash-recog- 
nition and remedial teaching. 





e Micro-Beam 


unit for projecting microscope slides 
for your science students. 


The world’s finest library of filmstrips and 
color slides is at your disposal at SVE. 


Use the coupon below to send for your 
catalog today! 








Se ee 

: Yes! Please send me the brand new 

i SVE CATALOG of educational film- 

1 strips, 2x2 slides and equipment. - 
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Our Children 


(Continued from page 13) 

been done in the past 1945 era. 
The obligation to educate for citi- 
zenship is one that we cannot take 
lightly. Our achievement in this 
respect will compare favorably 
with that of other social institu- 
tions. 

4. We have failed in develop- 
ing moral and spiritual values. 

Finally, there are those who say 
that the public schools have failed 
in the development of moral and 
spiritual values. There are intelli- 
gent, fair minded people who have 
grave doubts concerning the extent 
to which we accept responsibility 
for developing these values and 
who honestly question the results. 
With the dishonest ones, some of 
whom have been shown up for 
what they are, I shall have noth- 
ing to say. There seems to be a 
fairly widespread movement among 
many church groups to establish 
parochial schools in the belief that 
only in such a school may the 
needed emphasis in this area be 
given. I would like to call your 
attention to the latest publication 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission entitled, ‘‘Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in the Public Schools.”’ 
It is a magnificent little volume of 
one hundred pages which, if you 
have not read, I hope you will 
read. Nowhere have I seen pre- 
sented so clearly and so forcefully 
that which we have done, that 
which we may do, and that which 
we should not attempt, or be ex- 
pected to do. The final para- 
graphs read as follows: ‘“The re- 
sponsibility of the public schools 
for moral and spiritual values is 
somewhat similar to their respon- 
sibility for physical well-being. 
Although health education is an 
important function of the public 
school, no one supposes that edu- 
cation is all that is necessary to 
keep the population healthy. Ac- 
cordingly society has established an 
extensive and interrelated system 
of medical services, hospitals, 
clinics, laboratories, boards of 
health, pure food and drug laws, 
sanitary services, and so on and on. 
Each makes its special contribution 
to the health of the community, 
while certain important phases of 


health education remain the par- 
ticular duty of the public school. 
In similar fashion, moral and spir- 
itual values although a pervasive, 
profound, and continuing interest 
of the schools, are also a matter 
of universal concern. All forces in 
the community should work to- 
gether to develop these values. 

“When disease strikes we do 
not, as a rule, blame the school 
or any other single institution. In- 
stead we survey the total network 
of services for the prevention and 
cure of disease. We attempt to 
find ways for increasing their co- 
operative effectiveness and for 
strengthening each of the essential 
parts of the health program, in- 
cluding health education. Similar- 
ly, if the moral and spiritual stat- 
ure of our people is less than we 
desire we can’t fix the blame on 
any single agency. 

“The public school cannot act 
every part in the complex drama 
of personality formation. Any 
hope on the part of the public that 
schools can do the whole job un- 
aided is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Any attempt on the part 
of the teaching profession to as- 
sume such a staggering responsibil- 
ity would be certain to end in 
frustration. The public schools 
need partners.”’ 


In conclusion, may I say not 
something original with me but 
that which has been said by many: 
Schools reflect the society they 
serve. Many of the failures that in 
the minds of some people should 
be placed at the door of the public 
school are in reality failures of our 
society as a whole. A society that 
is indifferent to its own heritage 
cannot in all conscience expect 
schools to make good the indif- 
ference. A society that winks at 
the violation of the laws of God 
and man and takes refuge in the 
superficial and the artificial carrot 
demand with straight face that its 
schools emphasize abiding moral 
values. Reform in the schools can 
be effective only when there is re- 
form in society. 


Yes, you and I believe that the 
education of our children is our 
first line of defense, and we are 
betting our lives that the line will 
not crack. 
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Business Education 
(Continued from page 34) 
of the high schools in the State 


employ only one business teacher, 
and in view of the fact that the 
large majority of business teachers 
begin their teaching careers in those 
small high schools, beginning busi- 
ness teachers, at least for the time 
being, should be equipped to teach 
the entire business education pro- 
gram. 

For that reason, it is suggested 
that business teacher-training in- 
stitutions organize their business 
curricula to permit students com- 
pleting the four-year curriculum to 
become certified in three or four 
business subjects and thus not 
only enhance their chances for ini- 
tial employment, but also make 
themselves more valuable to the 
school that employs them. It is 
most important, also, that all pros- 
pective business teachers be well 
grounded in the philosophy, the 
aims and objectives, and the sub- 
ject matter of courses in general 
business training and the other 
social business subjects. 

Finally, business educators and 
administrators in the high schools, 
and colleges should continue to co- 
operate with the office of the State 
Supervisor of Business Education 
in an effort to bring about maxi- 
mum improvement for business 
education in a minimum amount 
of time. 


Mental Health in Virginia is a 
new quarterly publication designed to 
help the people of Virginia develop 
sturdier mental health. It is published 
jointly by the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene and Hospitals and the 
Mental Hygiene Society of Virginia. 
In addition to informative material, 
especially helpful to visiting teachers, 
this issue offers the services of some 70 
members of their Speakers Bureau who 
are ready to discuss at group meetings 
mental hospitals and mental hygiene 
clinics and what goes on in them; their 
needs and opportunities. Films and re- 
cordings are also available which could 
well be followed by a discussion led by 
a member of their Speakers Bureau. If 
interested in planning such a meeting 
for your group or association, write the 
Educational Director, Department of 
Mental Hygiene and Hospitals, 9 North 
12th Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Hailed by leading educators, 
civil defense directors, teachers 
and the press, ATOMIC ALERT 
was produced specifically for 
America’s 18,000,000 school age 
children. It places special empha- 
sis on the elimination of fear 
and panic, showing what to do 
in case of atomic attack. 

ATOMIC ALERT is a film every- 
one in America must see. ATOMIC 
ALERT is a film no school can af- 
ford to be without. 

Made in collaboration with 


The Institute for Nuclear Studies 
of the University of Chicago 
These outstanding scientists 
appear in ATOMIC ALERT 


Enrico Fermi 
Samuel K. Allison 
Willard F. Libby 


To rent or purchase write to: 
F. W. Spindler 


P. O. Box 26 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI 


WILMETTE 


New York + London + Chicago - ston - 


Atlanta - 












Now! EBFILMS 


introduces a new 
teaching technique! 


REPETITIVE 
IMPACT 
FILMETTES 


on FIRST AID 


























These new continuous film 
magazines allow a single con- 
cept or message to be repeated 
over and over again until it is 
understood by all students. Each 
Filmette is about 90 seconds 
long. Entire Kit of 6 Filmettes 
(including magazine) to fit any 
16mm. sound projector: $75. 


Control of Bleeding - Care of Wounds 
Treatment for Shock + Splinting a Fracture 
Extensive Burns + Artificial Respiration 


Indispensable teaching tools for 
all first aid programs in schools, 
industry, and civil defense. 


TANNICA FILMS inc. 


ILLINOIS 


Birmingham, Michigan 


Dallas + Pasadena + 
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TRY IT 
TODAY 


A new, modern 
dictation machine 
that costs less than 
a typewriter 








| 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 
Claitionie Memory 228 


DICTATION MACHINE 


e Portable 

e New Foot Control 
e Handi-Mike 

e Easy Operation 


Call or Write 


for Free Demonstration 


Motion Picture 
Supply 
Company 


720 N. Cleveland Street 
Richmond 21, Va. 
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' gui Day early in May is the 
high point of the year at Acad- 
emy Street School in Salem. This 
annual festival is a culmination of 
the year's work in music, rhythmic 
activities, and games that have been 
a part of the physical education 
program. 

The atmosphere which prevails 
is that of freedom, spontaneity, 
and a generally festive spirit. There 
is nothing stilted or restrained in 
the activities of the children, for 
they enjoy their program as much 
as the adults on the sidelines. 

Fourteen classes contribute to 
the events of the day, and the 
teachers strive to have wide par- 
ticipation. Pupils from grades one 
through four make up the enroll- 
ment of the school. 


Play Day in May 


Jt 





Parents give active support to 
the project and there is wide in- 
terest in the town. Everyone is 
welcomed and given an opportu- 
nity to observe his child in action 
and to gain insight into these 
phases of the school program. 

The principal, Mrs. Mary Ann 
B. Hubard, plans cooperatively 
with the school staff in creating 
and carrying to completion this 
spring festival, which is one of the 
series presented by all Roanoke 
County Schools. 

Activities include: rhythm band 
groups, folk dancing, choruses, 
drills, games, stunts, and the 
crowning of the King and Queen 
of Health. (Reported by Mrs. 
Josephine N. Fagg, Supervisor, 
Roanoke County Schools.) 


Music In the Air! 


LAYING before a filled audi- 

torium, Grades | through 4 of 
Victoria High School presented on 
March 20 a complete program in 
rhythm and music. They per- 
formed with the ease and sureness 
of professicnals, the result of a 
year's work. Each grade had a 
different theme with a gradual in- 
crease in more difficult rhythmic 
dances and songs, starting with a 
simple rhythm band in the first 


grade playing patriotic songs and 
giving an impressive pledge to the 
flag. 

The second grade rhythm band 
showed advanced techniques by 
presenting a complete program cen- 
tered around ‘““The Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe.’’ The chil- 
dren presented rhythmical skits to 
the old woman including a parasol 
solo, “Buy a Balloon’, ‘‘Peter 
Cottontail’ and a lullaby. This 
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grade developed more complicated 
timing, more advanced motions 
and individual techniques. There 
was the gaity of ‘“‘Peter Cotton- 
tail’ and the serenity of a Brahms 
Lullaby and humming sleepy 
heads. The children were quick to 
change from one mood to another. 

The story of ‘“The Cobbler’s 
Elves’’ was portrayed in song and 
dance by the third graders. Each 
child in the cast lived the story, 
completely enjoying the fun. All 
through the playlet there was 
group rhythm again from the ac- 
tive pony ride to the serenity of 
prayer time each night for the cob- 
bler and his wife. 

Spring was the theme of the 
final scene which advanced more 
to the type of rhythm of interme- 
diate grades in the form of a 
fourth-grade choral club. There 
were piano and vocal solos, choral 
songs, and rhythmic flowers. Play, 
too, had its part, for ‘‘Mr. Robin” 
appeared in full array, giving the 
audience and choristers much to 
laugh about with the nod of his 
head and the antics one would 
expect of the first saucy little robin 
of springtime. 

Costuming and lighting were 
well worked out and one was im- 
pressed by the definite musical 
training. Such a program adds to 
the fun of weekly music lessons for 
the children and it gives friends of 
the school a chance to see what 
music means to a child. 

New rhythm band instruments 
will be bought with proceeds from 
the program. Many of the cos- 
tumes were donated to the school’s 
costume wardrobe. 

This entire program was a 
grand display of our American 
way, with students, parents, and 
teachers all combining their talents 
for the benefit of their school and 
community. (Reported by Mrs. 
Jesse Tanner.) 


Business - Industry Sponsored 
Teaching Materials and Atomic 
Energy, a Bibliography, prepared by 
Hubert J. Davis, helps to bring text- 
book materials up-to-date, and to pro- 
vide pupils with materials of current 
interest. Address inquiries to the 
Teaching Aids Library, Norfolk Coun- 
ty Schools, Rodman and McLean 
Streets, Portsmouth, Va. 
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LISTEN 








eo-and you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army camp and seaport. 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars... the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals —is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 


every day! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 
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Slow Learners 
(Continued from page 16) 


tern, and this principle holds for 
slow learners no less than for 
others. The developmental rate 
and pattern is determined in part 
by inheritance or native endow- 
ment and in part by nurture, but 
a child's basic pattern cannot be 
greatly altered without grave risk 
of damage to the whole personal- 
ity. 

Determining the Signs 

While each child is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a law unto him- 
self, there are nevertheless two 
very important features of the de- 
velopment characteristics of slow 
learners as a group that must al- 
ways be kept clearly in mind. They 
influence profoundly what we can 
and cannot do, through instruction 
and guidance, to educate such chil- 
dren. 

First, slow learners are very 
hard to distinguish from the nor- 
mal or typical juvenile population 
in terms of their physical growth 
and development or in terms of 
their social behaviors that hinge 
largely on physical factors. Age 
for age, they are likely to be a 
little less tall and heavy; to be a 
little retarded in dentition, in ossi- 
fication of the bones, and in mus- 
cular strength than average chil- 
dren. But the differences are slight 
and many individual slow learners 
are in fact accelerated in physio- 
logical development. 

Since the signs of physical de- 
velopment are the most apparent 
to others, they tend to be the ones 
that are acted on most naturally 
and most frequently, in normal 
interpersonal and group relations. 
They determine normal cultural 
expectations. Consequently, slow 
learners face precisely the same de- 
velopmental tasks as average chil- 
dren and youth, in the same order 
and at about the same time. 

For example, adolescence begins 
at about the same age, typically, 
for slow learners as for others. The 
boys become girl-crazy and the 
girls boy-struck quite as regularly 
and quite as severely as their bright- 
er brothers and sisters. Because of 
the greater economic pressure on 
most slow learners’ families, such 


children often develop the urge to 
earn money and establish their per- 
sonal independence of parental con- 
trol somewhat earlier than brighter 
children and youth. 

On the whole, however, differ- 
ences in social development be- 
tween slow and bright children 
are not particularly noteworthy. 

Mental development is, of 
course, the feature of total devel- 
opment in which the slow learner 
is most conspicuously different 
from the average. If he is really 
a constitutional slow learner—and 
one ought never to conclude that 
he is except as the last resort—de- 
velopment of his mental capacities, 
while uneven and irregular, pro- 
ceeds at a slower rate and on a 
lower level than his physical and 
social capacities. All kinds of in- 
tellectual behaviors, such as read- 
ing and problem solving in arith- 
metic, that rely heavily on symbols 
and abstract concepts, will tend 
therefore to develop at much the 
same rate and with the same un- 
evenness as mental capacity itself. 

This is of course a fact that 
distresses many teachers and par- 
ents. And they often waste their 
own and everybody else’s time and 
energy and do a great deal of harm 
trying to alter the fact or in pre- 
tending that it is not a fact. If 
a youngster is a slow grower or a 
late bloomer, there is little that 
can be done about that fact but 
to accept it and make the most of 
it. 

This point was emphasized ear- 
lier, but it will bear repetition. It 
is very unlikely that a slow grow- 
er will ever be a fast grower or 
that he will come out at maturity 
on as high a level of development 
as those who were more fortunately 
endowed at birth. Too much pres- 
sure and too much nurture of the 
wrong kind not only will fail to 
accelerate the rate of growth but 
may and often does retard it, and 
depress the level of ultimate de- 
velopment below what is easily 
possible with optimum stimula- 
tion and intelligent guidance. 


A slow learner can never learn 
some things that a rapid learner 
acquires without effort, no matter 
how long or how hard he tries. 
However, there are many, many 
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things a slow learner can learn, 
needs to learn and would like to 
learn, and that are of great per- 
sonal and social value. There is 
no need therefore to shed futile 
tears over the fact that he cannot 
learn to diagram a sentence, solve 
a problem in simultaneous equa- 
tions, or understand Gresham’s law 
in economics. 

In conclusion, the most impor- 
tant and inclusive thing we know 
about slow learners is this. Given 
an opportunity and a kind of guid- 
ance and instruction that is well 
adjusted to his capacities and his 
rate and pattern of development, 
the slow learner can and does ar- 
rive at maturity as a well adjusted, 
well behaved, self-supporting, co- 
Operative, and contributing mem- 
ber of the community. 

If we teachers, counselors, and 
parents can only learn to accept 
him for what he is and not reject 
him because he is not what we 
would wish him to be, we can 
easily develop the kind of school 
curriculum he needs. What we 
chiefly need to do is shake off a 
few of our own inhibitions and 
prejudices and let our imaginations 
go to work. There is ample evi- 
dence that teachers who are able 
to ‘‘let themselves go’’ and develop 
a positive attitude are finding that 
working with slow learners can be 
both exciting and rewarding. 





One More Straw 
(Continued from page 29) 
dividual teachers and by providing 
some free time for each teacher 
each day; and (d) try to improve 
the school plant—through having 
more classrooms, less overcrowd- 

ing, and better equipment. 

These are reasonable suggestions 
but it will cost something to carry 
them out. More personnel and 
more classrooms will cost money— 
far more money than is now in 
sight on most educational horizons. 
But the effort to meet these essen- 
tial needs must be maintained. 
Better management and better 
scheduling will cost hard work 
and courageous action on the part 
of school administrators, through 
democratic planning, advance 
work, selection of activities, and 
painstaking study and equalization 
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of teaching duties. 

But will it not be worth the 
cost? Even in a state of semi-war, 
the high priority of education must 
be recognized. It is the founda- 
tion on which all other services 
must rest. Children are the losers 
when teaching loads pile so high 
that teachers lose heart and zest 
for their work. Teachers are a 
precious national asset; their vital- 
ity, their efficiency, and their mo- 
rale must be maintained. The 
public and the profession alike 
have a stake in holding the duties 
of classroom teachers to a level at 
which professional service of a sus- 
tained high quality is possible. 

Prelude 
(Continued from page 25) 
of Concord and the second Con- 
tinental Congress, ending with the 
signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Students assumed 
names of the original signers of 
the Declaration and in some in- 
stances even tried to imitate their 
handwritings in signing a facsimile 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
prepared by a student. 

Historical facts and humorous 
lines were cleverly woven together 
to make this period of our Ameri- 
can History real to these boys and 
girls. 

March of Freedom is the closing 
scene of this playlet. Youth speaks 
today in the words of a student 
scriptwriter: ‘‘Even though we 
cannot sign the Declaration of In- 
dependence for freedom like our 
forefathers did, we can sign the 
Crusade for Freedom: 

“That this world, under God, 
shall have a new birth of free- 
dom.’ ”’ 


ADL Freedom Library contains 
a listing of films, filmstrips, posters, 
playlets and other materials designed to 
teach democratic concepts. Many of 
these were developed in the South espe- 
cially for Southern schools. For a copy 
of this booklet, write to Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, 403 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 

Your Future Is What You 
Make It, for guidance counselors, ob- 
tainable from Natl. Asso. of Mfrs., 14 
W. 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
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U-S. GOVERNMENT 


FILMS for Schools 





16 MM SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
ON ALL THESE SUBJECTS! 
Science, Conservation, Life in 
America, International Relations, 
Vocational Guidance, Photog- 
raphy, Democracy, Health Edu- 
cation, Weather, Physics, Ele- 
mentary Hydraulics, Chemistry, 
Electronics, Radio, Mathematics, 
Economics, Geography, and 
many others! 


FOR ADULT USE 
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GOVERNMENT 
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International Relations, Korean 
War, Democracy, Atom Bomb, 
Child Development, Health Edu- 
cation, Discussion Groups. Use 
of Films, Rehabilitation, Home- 
making, Latin America, Life in 
the United States, Conservation, 
Home Owners, Volunteer Fire 
Fighting, and many others! 
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Governor Appoints Paschal! 
To National Citizenship 
Conference 


Governor Battle recently appointed 
Davis Y. Paschall to represent Vir- 
ginia at the National Conference on 
Citizenship to be held in Washington, 
May 16-20. The Governor’s action 
was in response to an invitation from 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, J. Howard McGrath, in line 
with the conference sponsorship by the 
U. S. Department of Justice and the 
National Education Association. 

This conference is the sixth of the 
series begun in Philadelphia in 1946. 
The purposes are: to re-examine the 
functions and duties of American cit- 
izenship in today’s world; to assist in 
the development of dynamic proce- 
dures for making citizenship more ef- 
fective, and to indicate the ways and 
means by which various organizations 
may contribute concretely to the de- 
velopment of a more active, alert, en- 
lightened, and progressive citizenry. 
The conference theme will be “Free- 
dom In One World: Today and To- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Paschall is Director of Ele- 
mentary Education in the State De- 
partment of Education. Since his re- 
turn from Naval service during World 
War II, he has served as Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education, Act- 
ing Coordinator of Teacher Education, 
and Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion. He holds B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the College of William and Mary, 
and is a recipient of the famed Alger- 
non Sydney Sullivan Award. 





Poetry Award 


Mrs. Grace Oakes Burton, Pict- 
sylvania County teacher, is represented 
in Mid-Century Anthology of Prose 
and Poetry published by Twentieth 
Century Press of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Her poem is entitled “Spring Rain”. 

Mrs. Burton won “Honors in Eng- 
lish” last year at Longwood College 
because of her original verse. 
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Elizabeth Henson 
Elected National Officer 


Elizabeth Henson, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education in 
the State Department of Education, 
was elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of State Consultants in 
Elementary Education at its recent 
meeting in Detroit. 

The National Council was initiated 
by the U. S. Office of Education ten 
years ago and has been further devel- 
oped by the personnel of Division of 
Elementary Education in the various 
State Departments of Education to 
whom membership is restricted. 

Miss Henson came to Virginia in 
1940 as director of instruction for 
Russell County where she served for 
five years. She then held a similar 
position in Warwick County from 
1945 to August 1946, when she be- 
came associated with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Prior to coming to Virginia, Miss 
Henson was connected with the edu- 
cational programs of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority at Pickwick Dam, 
Tennessee, and the Lakewood, Ohio, 
School System. She has also served as 
teacher and principal in West Virginia 
and Maryland. 





Catalogue of Study-Aids, audio- 
visual aids, guidance materials, and 
tests, as well as an Author and Title In- 
dex, are available without charge from 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California. 





VENTS 





Hobart N. Earman 


New Personnel 


Hobart M. Earman became prin- 
cipal of Marriot High School in King 
and Queen County at the beginning 
of this school year. Mr. Earman is a 
native of Rockingham County where 
he was principal of Port Republic High 
School for 25 years. He taught one 
year at the Riley Hall Military Acad- 
emy in Maryland. He received the 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Emory 
and Henry College in 1924 and has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Lundy A. Wright is Supervisor of 
Elementary Education in the King 
William—King and Queen School Di- 
vision. He has taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of Dickenson, his native 
county; has served as truant officer 
and Supervisor of Illiterate Adult Edu- 
cation in Dickenson and Buchanan 
Counties, and was principal of Healing 
Springs School in Bath County. Mr. 
Wright left the teaching field in 1941 
to become shop supervisor in the Her- 
cules Powder Plant, Dublin, Virginia, 
and during World War II was a First 
Lieutenant in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. He graduated from 
Grundy Presbyterian School, Grundy, 
Virginia; received his Bachelor of Sci- 


ence degree from the University of 
Virginia; and studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. He is now 
working on his Master’s degree at the 


University of Virginia. 
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Honored by Civic Club 


Katherine Scott, principal of Oak 
Grove School, Richmond, was recog- 
nized for her achievement in educa- 
tion. She was one of six women in as 
many different fields selected by the 
Quota Club of Richmond for this rec- 
ognition — women who had achieved 
beyond the call of duty in their chosen 
profession or business in serving hu- 
manity. 

The scroll presented Miss Scott on 
February 26, reads— 

“The Quota Club of Richmond 
cites Katherine Kirkpatrick Scott for 
outstanding service to children 
through her work as Principal of 
Oak Grove School, 1917-1951.” 


Resigns 





William D. Payne, principal of 
Jefferson Senior High School in Roa- 
noke since 1947, has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools at Henderson, 
North Carolina. The resignation is 
effective July 1. 

Mr. Payne became a teacher and 
coach at Henderson in 1927, leaving 
in 1942 after serving six years as prin- 
cipal of the school. 

Mr. Payne is president of the Roa- 
noke City Education Association. 


Band and Orchestra Clinic 


Longwood College, in cooperation 
with the Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation, the Virginia Band and Or- 
chestra Directors Association, and the 
State Department of Eductaion, will 
offer its second annual Band and Or- 
chestra Clinic beginning June 18 and 
ending June 30, 1951. 

The clinic has been planned for 
teachers of music, band and orchestra 
directors, supervisors of school music, 
and boys and girls who are members 
of high school bands and orchestras. 

Further information and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured from Dr. 
John W. Molnar, Department of 
Music—or the Director of Summer 
Session—Longwood College, Farmville, 


Virginia. 
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Pattie Page Abernathy 


Retires 


Mrs. N. D. Abernathy joined the 
staff of the Victoria High School in 
September, 1921. Among her outstand- 
ing contributions in the primary 
teaching field, Mrs. Abernathy initi- 
ated Pre-School Day in Lunenburg 
County which has proved of value to 
parents, teachers and pre-school chil- 
dren throughout the County today. 
Her major interest in the classroom 
during her 28 years at Victoria was 
in determining the reading readiness of 
her first grade pupils and adapting va- 
rious techniques toward the progress 
of each. She also had an outstanding 
part in Health Day and May Day. 

Mrs. Abernathy came to the Vic- 
toria staff from Brunswick County 
grade work. She received her train- 
ing at Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege and Madison College. 

Her fellow teachers miss her but are 
happy that she can take a well earned 
rest. It will be many years before 
mothers and fathers of Victoria stop 
saying each September, “I surely miss 
Mrs. Abernathy!” 

Mrs. Jesse Tanner, Reporter. 


Intergroup Education 


Workshop 


A summer workshop in intergroup 
education at the University of Miami, 
June 15-July 3, with some of the 
country’s outstanding authorities par- 
ticipating, has been planned for per- 
sons interested in intergroup education 
through religious institutions, profes- 
sional groups, women’s clubs, civic or- 
ganizations, as well as through public 
and private schools. Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from M. A. F. 
Ritchie, Chairman, Department of 
Human Relations, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 


For Your Date Book 


July 2-6—NEA Representative 
Assembly, San Francisco. 
July 3—Virginia Breakfast, Cali- 
fornia Room, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, 7:30 A.M., 

Price $2.50. 

October 31-November 1-2—VEA 
Delegate Assembly, Rich- 
mond, 

November 11-17—American Ed- 
ucation Week — General 
theme—Unite for Freedom. 


Classroom Teachers Sponsor 
State Conference 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, VEA, is planning its Third 
Annual State-wide Conference of 
Classroom Teachers at the University 
of Virginia, June 14-16. The program 
is scheduled to begin at 2:30 P.M. on 
Thursday, June 14 and to close at noon 
on Saturday, June 16. 

“Fundamentals of a Practical Pro- 
gram of Teacher Education” is the 
theme of this year’s meeting. The State 
Department of Education is assisting 
in setting up the program and in se- 
curing consultants. 

Each school division has been asked 
to send two representatives—one ele- 
mentary teacher and one secondary 
teacher. The superintendent may de- 
termine the method of selection, or 
delegate this to the Department of 
Classroom Teachers or the local edu- 
cation association. 

Teachers interested, other than rep- 
resentatives, may attend at their own 
expense by advising of their inten- 
tion in advance. 

Further information may be secured 
from Mary Sue Fuller, President, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, VEA, 
Lebanon, Virginia. 


American Junior Red Cross 
Conference 


Miss Catherine Howell, Elemen- 
tary School Supervisor, Covington, and 
Sarah Joyner, State Supervisor of 
Art Education, were among five ad- 
visors serving the Eastern Area Junior 
Red Cross Conference, January 22 and 
23, at the national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

The conference 
questions as “Do the programs and ac- 
tivities adequately represent all the 
services boys and girls in elementary 
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GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


by Foster E. Grossnickle 





e Provides Meaningful Instruction for 
Pupils of Varying Interests and 
Abilities. 


e Makes High School Mathematics 
a Challenging Experience for 
Your Pupils. 


e Gives Practical Mathematics e Built by a Teacher for Teachers. 


for All Pupils. 





GENERAL MATHEMATICS provides Meaningful Number instruction of mathematic concepts at the second- 


ary level. 
Although the subject matter is chiefly Arithmetic, GENERAL MATHEMATICS includes: 


Algebra Trigonometry 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Geometry 


JOHN HARRIS 





Virginia Representative 


3900 Cutshaw Avenue 


Richmond 21 








schools may be expected to perform 
through the medium of the Junior Red 
Cross?”, “Are the programs realistical- 
ly adjusted to both urban and rural 
situations?”, “Should information on 
national defense be given to elemen- 
tary school children?”, and ““How can 
the Junior Red Cross improve its tech- 
niques for acquainting classroom teach- 
ers with Junior Red Cross program 
possibilities?” 

Out of this discussion, the confer- 
ence agreed that Junior Red Cross pro- 
grams should include: Gift Box Pro- 
gram; International School Art Pro- 
gram; International School Corre- 
spondence Program; National School 
Correspondence Program; Production 
Program, toys for children and items 
for hospitals and institutions; health 
and safety programs; and other school 
and community services. Related ac- 
tivities suggested included: Enrollment 
and fund raising, Council organiza- 
tion and procedures, National Chil- 
dren’s Fund operations, publications 
and publicity. 

Improved teacher education in the 
work of Junior Red Cross was dis- 
cussed, with emphasis on public rela- 
tions and opportunities for service. 
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National Classroom Teachers 
Conference 


The eighth Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
Mills College, Oakland, California, 
July 9-20, under the sponsorship of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Mills College. Lynn T. 
White, jr., president, Mills College; 
Mary Virginia Morris, president of the 
Department; and Hilda Maehling, ex- 
ecutive secretary, will act as directors. 

The conference offers a splendid op- 
portunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to 
exchange ideas, to learn how other 
groups are meeting their problems, and 
to discuss organization plans and tech- 
nics. 

The theme for the conference «will 
be “Individual Responsiblity—United 
Success.” 

Two semester hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit will be offered. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Virginia Heart Association for 
its 1951 Heart Fund Drive has as it slo- 


research work on this number one pub- 
lic health problem of heart disease by 
sending your contribution to Heart, 
care of your local Post Office. 


Convention Publicity, a guide 
for education associations, is a read- 
able nine-page mimeographed bulletin 
giving pointers on handling press and 
radio relations. “It involves nothing 
more than a reasonable sense of what 
is news, a genuine desire to be help- 
ful, and an unlimited amount of hard 
work. Given these three, you will also 
get a surprising amount of newspaper 
space, time on the air, and some heart- 
felt gratitude from editors, reporters 
and station managers that will pay 
off when you and your organization 
badly need it”, say the authors. Copies 
may be had for 25 cents from the 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Publications of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, listing materials in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, 
may be secured from the Organization 
of American States, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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In Memoriam 
Mrs. W. O. Chewning 


With the passing of Mrs. W. O. 
Chewning (known to many as Miss 
Maggie) on February 6, 1951, Spot- 
sylvania County and the Spotsylvania 
School System have lost a pioneer edu- 
cator, a faithful and influential leader, 
a sincere and sympathetic friend. 

Teaching was her life and she gave 
unstintingly of her time and talents 
to the profession for fifty-one years. 
Most of this time was spent in Spot- 
sylvania County. 

Even after her retirement she con- 
tinued to serve, for frequently she was 
needed as a substitute teacher. Mrs. 
Chewning was a superior teacher, re- 
spected by her pupils and fellow 
teachers whom she served tirelessly. 

She was recognized for her unusual 
integrity and her unswerving loyalty 
to her church, her community, and 
her country, and as an inspiration 
to all who knew her. 

The Spotsylvania Education Asso- 
ciation takes this means of expressing 
its appreciation for the many fine in- 
fluences her life exemplified and ex- 
tends its sympathy to the family in 
its grief. 

Dorothy Neale Sanders, Gladys P. 
Strickler, and Mollie Orrock. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Courtney 

Wuereas, the Fredericksburg Edu- 
cation Association records with deep 
sorrow the death of Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Courtney, a retired teacher in the 
city schools, who served more than a 
half century, and at various times 
served as principal and assistant prin- 
cipal of James Monroe High School, 
a faithful citizen and a loyal church 
member and 

WHeEreEAS, Mrs. Courtney was en- 
dowed with a strong personality, high 
idealism, splendid character, courage 
of spirit and devotion to duty, and 

Wuereas, Mrs. Courtney was a 
faithful friend who commanded the 
respect and admiration of her fellow 
and the community as a 
whole, and 

Wuereas, Mrs. Courtney was high- 
ly valued by all who knew her for 
her contribution to the field of educa- 
tion, for her far-reaching Christian in- 
fluences and for the inspiration she 
provided for those with whom she as- 
sociated; therefore 

Be It Resorven, that this Associa- 


workers 
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tion express its deep feeling of loss and 
acknowledge its appreciation for the 
many fine influences her life exempli- 
fied; and 

Reso.vep that the sympathy of the 
Association be expressed to her family 
in its great loss; and 

Be It FurtTHeR ResoLven, that a 
copy of these resolutions be included 
in the minutes of the Fredericksburg 
Education Association, that a copy be 
sent to her family, that a copy be sent 
to the Virginia Journal of Education 
and that a copy be sent to the Free 
Lance-Star. 

Arthur A. Schwartz, President; 
Adelaide H. Pepmeier, Vice-President; 
Martha Anne Upshur, Secretary; 
Guy H. Brown, Superintendent; C. 
W. Miller, Chairman, Service Recogni- 
tion Committee; Mildred Lapsley, Im- 
mediate Past President. 


Elizabeth Wauters Hogg 

In the passing of Elizabeth Wau- 
ters Hogg on Sunday, February 4, 
1951, the schools of West Point and 
the members of the King William— 
King and Queen Education Association 
have lost a loyal friend and co-worker. 

Miss Hogg received her education 
in the public schools of West Point 
and in Mary Washington College. Her 
first teaching experience was in Acco- 
mack County, where she taught three 
years. She became a member of the 
faculty of West Point Elementary 
School in 1930, and continued in this 
position until January, 1950. 

During these years of service in her 
home community, Miss Hogg demon- 
strated the fact that it is not always 
true that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country”. Her 
work as a teacher was characterized 
by sincere devotion to duty and a sym- 
pathetic and helpful interest in the 
especial needs of each pupil. She en- 
joyed the confidence and friendship of 
both parents and children. 

Those who knew her best cherish 
the memory of her gentle nature, her 
loyal friendship, her unfailing kind- 
ness in her relations with others, and 
the gallant spirit in which she en- 
dured her long and distressing final 
illness. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, we request that a copy 
of this tribute be sent to Miss Hogg’s 
family, a copy recorded in the minutes 
of our Association, and a copy sent to 
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SHAW FINGER- 


PAINT 
is the ideal transformer 


ys 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, 
wastepaper baskets, albums and 
wooden mixing bowls may be dec- 
orated with Shaw Finger-Paint. 
Give unfinished wood a thin coat of 
shellac before applying the paint 
which has been rubbed smooth on 
a table top. Finger-Painted papers 
stretch when paste is spread on the 
reverse side. Measure craft surface, 
then cut paper a trifle smaller be- 
fore pasting. For binding, paper 
should be larger than the surface of 
the craft. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia Is 
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Wayne G. King J 


each of these publications: The Tide- 
water Review and the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

Jeanette Bland, Susie Corr, Mabel 
G. Geyer, Committee. 


Community Leadership was 
written to aid administrators in 
translating some of the basic concepts 
of cooperative leadership into commu- 
nity action for school improvement. 
Copies may be had from the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D. C. Price twenty-five cents. 
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Tribute to James H. Grainger 


Longwood College and the State of 
Virginia experienced a great loss in 
the recent retirement of James M. 
Grainger, head of the Enblish depart- 
ment at Longwood. He will always be 
remembered by those whom he influ- 
enced during the forty years of his 
professorship in that institution. His 
quiet ways, his wisdom, and his in- 
tegrity have become a permanent part 
of the college whose ideals he helped 
to mold. Former students often com- 
ment upon Mr. Grainger’s patience as 
a teacher and the simplicity and ease 
with which he imparted to them some 
of his apparently unlimited knowledge. 
They remember him as one who up- 
held the highest professional standards 
and yet maintained the kindest and 
most unassuming manner. They treas- 
ure the memory of his humor, his 
sympathetic guidance, and the men- 
tal chastening which they sometimes 
received in his classes. 

Mr. Grainger came to Longwood in 
1910. Year in and year out, in winter 
and summer, Mr. Grainger taught his 
classes, wrote papers, served on com- 
mittees, and was adviser to literary 
and honor societies and college pub- 
lications which he sponsored or helped 
to organize. Chief among these were 
Kappa Delta Pi, Beorc Eh Thorn, Eng- 
lish honor society, the Rotunda, and 
the Colonnade. As the author of the 
pledge and ritual of Beorc Eh Thorn 
and as designer of its emblem, he ex- 
pressed his own philosophy—a patient 
and endless quest for truth in litera- 
ture and for perfection in speaking 
and writing and living. He taught 
the value of self-discipline and he de- 
manded the highest quality of work 
from his students. 
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In the summers from 1914 to 1925 
he was professor of English in the 
State Normal School at Hyannis, Mas- 
sachusetts. Occasionally he took time 
off for study at Columbia University. 

Mr. Grainger has made worthy lit- 
erary contributions. He has produced 
some creditable poetry, and was class 
poet of his graduating class at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and also at the 
University of Cincinnati. His master’s 
thesis on the “Syntax of the King 
James Bible” was published by the 
University of North Carolina and re- 
viewed favorably in philological jour- 
nals of America and Europe. He was 
responsible for the section on English 
in the Course of Study for Virginia 
in 1917 and for the Course of Study 
n English for Virginia High Schools 
in 1922 which was “selected by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish as one of the ten best courses in 
high school English in the United 
States.” Mr. Grainger collaborated 
with Dr. S. P. Duke in the prepara- 
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tion of a bulletin on “The Teaching of 
Spelling” which was published in 1915 
by the Farmville State Normal School 
for Women. Through the Farmville 
Ballad Club which he organized, he 
collected a number of Virginia ballads, 
several of which were later included in 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia, com- 
piled by Arthur K. Davis, Jr. Mr. 
Grainger was the author of a pageant, 
“Keepers of the Fire”, which was given 
in Farmville in 1922 and which de- 
picted the history of Prince Edward 
County. Various articles which grew 
out of his experience and study have 
been published in the educational jour- 
nals of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
New York. 

Words seem inadequate when one 
attempts to evaluate Mr. Grainger’s 
contribution to Virginia, to Longwood 
College, and to the thousands of stu- 
dents who have had the privilege of be- 
ing in his classes. He is a true gen- 
tleman of the South, whose very soil 
he loves. His integrity, his quiet dig- 
nity, his superior qualities as a teacher, 
and his own superb scholarship will 
always be remembered. He encouraged 
his students to practice self-discipline, 
perseverance, and faith in order even- 
tually to attain the highest develop- 
ment of mind and spirit. To him it 
was not enough to have a well-trained 
intellect. One must also be the right 
kind of person and he taught others 
by his own example 

“To follow knowledge like a sinking 
star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human 

thought.” 
—Grace Oakes Burton. 


Gateway to Citizenship, by Car] 
B. Hyatt, a publication of the U. S. 
Department of Justice, has been broad- 
ened to assist members of the Bench 
and Bar, civic and educational author- 
ities, patriotic organizations and other 
groups in their efforts to stress the 
worth and meaning of United States 
citizenship. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C.—price 75 
cents. 

Primer for Americans lists 41 
principles of which every American 
should be aware, attractively compiled. 
Copies may be obtained for 25¢ each 
from Radio Household Institute, Inc., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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Orange County Teacher 
Retires After Thirty-Four 


° , When good students ask about a good art school , 
Years of Service 


you’re safe in recommending... 


Maryland Institute .° 


oe 125 years, the outstanding 


Shedd of Fine and Practical Avts 
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faced retirement in 1950 due to ill 
health. Having spent most of her 





@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 





ae é Degree @ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 

adult life as a teacher, this sudden Courses Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
cessation of duty came as a shock and Peg tising Design @ Illustration 
disappointment to her. @ National Association of Schools of 

For twenty vears she was engaged Design @ American Federation of Arts 
, i atlas 846 Member... e@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
in the primary field of Orange Coun- | State Teachers Association 
ty, teaching the last fifteen in the 
James Barbour Junior High School. | Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 
Prior to her transfer from the Somer- The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


set Elementary School, due to con- 
solidation of the two, she taught for 





fourteen years in her native county of 
Albemarle. 

Mrs. Watkins studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Madison Col- State-adopted for grades 3-8 
lege. She proved to be a sincere work- 
er, loved and respected by all, with a 
genuine interest for the welfare and 





Arithmetic for Young America (1949 Edition) 


| 
” . 
success of her pupils, patrons, and | 


others. She stood ever willing and | By John R. Clark and others. The series that helps 

ready to cooperate by lending a help- children grow in power to help themselves. Ample 

ing hand toward the improvement of | ; : ‘ 

ike cconadtan an. | practice on skills and thorough, systematic develop- 

do her part to further the progress of ment of the number system in a program that pro- 

her school and community. vides a strong foundation for the study of mathe- 
While she spends her retirement at matics. 


her home, “Logan”, near Gordonsville, 
Virginia, her influence will ever re- 
main in the lives and hearts of those 


State-adopted for high schools 


she served. 





Four University Library Sci- 


ence Scholarships for the academic Mathematics in Life— Basic Course 


year, 1951-52 are announced by the | Mathematics for the Consumer 
University of Southern California. | Modern-School Geometry: New Edition 
Each scholarship covers full tuition for | Modern-School Solid Geometry: New Edition 


the professional program in Library 
Science. Application blanks and fur- | 

ther information can be secured from | World Book Company 

me arp aiess ney Schaal ef 1s. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York C. G. Bailey, Representative, Box 170, 
brary Science, University of Southern Richmond 

California, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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Sharing in the 25th anniversary celebration for Superintendent Foster are, 
left to right, W. A. Scarborough, Superintendent of Dinwiddie County Schools; 
Mrs. T. D. Foster and Superintendent Foster of Sussex County, guest of honor; 
Lohring C. Staples, President, Sussex County Education Association, and 
Mrs. Staples; Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field Service, VEA; Mrs. Philip 
Freeman, Supervisor, Sussex County Schools; and F. F. Jenkins, Superintend- 


ent of Southampton County Schools. 


Honored for Service of 
Twenty-Five Years 


The Sussex County Education As- 
sociation climaxed its Fall Meeting by 
feting T. D. Foster, Superintendent of 
Sussex County Schools, with a ban- 
quet at 6:30 P. M. on November 29, 
1950, at the Waverly Christian Church 
in honor of his twenty-five years of 
loyal service to the schools and pupils 
of Sussex County. This part of the 
program was a complete surprise to 
him, and not until he noticed a silver 
imprinted green program booklet did 
he realize that this was not just an- 
other annual dinner meeting of the 
association. He had previously ob- 
served the presence of more dignitaries 
and officialdom than usual, but any 
suspicion on his part was cleverly 
quelled by a teacher who informed him 
that an important panel on school 
problems was to be conducted during 
the evening. 


Miss Katherine Hoyle, Director of 
Field Service, brought greetings from 
the VEA. A special group of guests 
included the 
their wives from adjoining counties. 
Some of these men had known Mr. 
Foster in college, and others had been 
fellow superintendents and _ friends 
during his period of twenty-five years 
as superintendent in Sussex. Mr. Fos- 
ter heard many complimentary words 


superintendents and 
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about his services, professional outlook, 
and his far-sighted program of educa- 
tion for the youth of Sussex County. 
Superintendents who paid personal 
tribute were F. F. Jenkins, Southamp- 
ton County; W. A. Scarborough, Din- 
widdie County; M. B. Joyner, Surry 
County; and John D. Meade, City of 
Petersburg. Other guests present to 
share with Mr. Foster and his family 
the joy of the occasion were school 
board members and their wives and 
former school board members with 
their wives. In addition to many words 
of praise by various guests, the Sussex 
County Education Association pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Talmage DeWitte 
Foster with a set of silver candelabra. 

Mr. Foster received his elementary 
and high school training in the schools 
of his native county—Lancaster. He 
entered the College of William and 
Mary in 1916, but his college course 
was interrupted by serving his country 
in World War I. After the war, Mr. 
Foster returned to William and Mary 
and received his A.B. degree in 1924 
and his M.A. degree in 1927. His 
teaching experience and principalships 
were in Surry, Nansemond, Bedford, 
and Accomack Counties. From 1921 
to 1925, he served as principal of 
Pungoteague High School, Accomack 
County. From there he came to Sussex 
and assumed the duties of superintend- 
ent on July 1, 1925. 





ALL ABOARD FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO! 


Many Virginians plan to travel to San 
Francisco for the NEA Convention by 
rail on a specially conducted tour by 
the Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company. Any teachers or friends of 
teachers may join the party which 
leaves Richmond on June 23, arriving 
in San Francisco on July 1. On the 
return trip, the party will leave San 
Francisco on July 7 and arrive in Rich- 
mond on July 15. Of course, stops 
will be made at other points in Vir- 
ginia on the N & W route to take on 
and discharge passengers. Just ask for 
the schedule. 

Going to San Francisco, the tour 
will stop for a day in old New 
Orleans to take in the points of in- 
terest. Another stop will be made in 
San Antonio to visit the Alamo and 
other sightseeing. From El Paso, the 
tour party will cross the Rio Grande 
into Old Mexico, in the City of Juarez, 
for a bit of Mexican life. After an- 
other stop in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, the tour moves on to Grand Can- 
yon to behold its wonders. Arriving 
in Los Angeles, a tour of Pasadena has 
been arranged, and then on to San 
Francisco. 

On the return trip, the party will go 
from San Francisco up the Columbia 
River Highway to Bonneville Dam, 
through Oregon and Washington, and 
then over the border into Canada, 
reaching a high point at Lake Louise. 
From here a tour of Emerald Lake via 
Yoho Valley has been planned, which 
includes crossing the Continental Di- 
vide and other breath-taking points in 
the Canadian Rockies. From Lake 
Louise, on the third day, the party will 
take the Johnson Canyon tour and 
then head homeward through North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, and 
on into Virginia. 

The cost of this trip, including all 
tours, sightseeing, hotel, meals, round- 
trip railroad fare and Pullman, is 
approximately $530.13. If 27 occupy 
a Pullman car, the cost will be reduced 


to approximately $503.46 per person. 


It will be necessary to have the 
names of those desiring to make the 
tour by June 1. Send this informa- 
tion and inquiries for further details 
to T. Preston Turner, Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary, VEA, 401 North 9th 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
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Teachers! NEED HELP WITH 
YOUR VACATION PLANS? 


lf an emergency has kept you from ac- 
cumulating adequate funds for your va- 
cation, don’t abandon the idea. See the 
Personal Loan Officer at your nearest 
First and Merchants National Bank. 


And no matter how you finance that im- 
portant period of change and relaxation, 
be sure to safeguard yourself with 
Travelers’ Cheques. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















brother, my body is 
really protected against 


moisture ! 


rain, sleet, snow, extreme changes of tem- 








perature and even scars on my surfaces 


don’t harm me because every part of every 


BLUE BIRD BUS BODY 


is completely rust-proofed to prevent any 


damage due to exposure to moisture! 














Only BLUE BIRD 
can build you this body! 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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NEA Honor Roll 
Additions to the NEA Honor Roll 
received since its publication in the 
March issue of the Journal are listed 
below. The National Education As- 
sociation reports that these have 100 
per cent enrollment for 1950-51. 


Counties 
Appomattox (1945 
“ae (1938) 
Clarke (1950) 
Culpeper (1944) 
Dinwiddie (1949) 
Fluvanna (1947) 
Franklin (1943) 
Madison (1949) 
Mecklenburg (1949) 
Nansemond (1936) 
Norfolk (1943) 
Patrick (1945) 
Pittsylvania (1944) 
Rockingham (1950) 
Scott (1949) 
Wythe (1944) 

Cities 
Bristol (1947) 
Harrisonburg (1940) 
Hopewell (1935) 
Martinsville (1943) 
Roanoke (1950) 


Cradock High School Wins 
Bellamy Flag Award 


Cradock High School in Norfolk 
County is the first Virginia school to 
win the annual National Bellamy Flag 
Award. 

Each year since 1942, when the na- 
tion celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America, an 
outstanding high school in one of the 
48 states has been presented an out- 
door American Flag, known as the 
Bellamy Flag Award. 

Miss Margaret S. Miller, of Ports- 
mouth, author of the book, “I Pledge 
Allegiance”, originated the idea in 
1942 to perpetuate the memory of 
Francis Bellamy, who was author of 
the “Pledge of Allegiance.” It was 
written when Mr. Bellamy was on the 
staff of Youth’s Companion and was 
first used in an observance of the 400th 
anniversary of Columbus’ Discovery of 
America, October 21, 1892. 

Miss Miller in advising J. J. Booker, 
principal of Cradock High School, of 
“Each year a dis- 
tinguished high school in a different 
State is selected for this award and I 


the honor said: 





am pleased to have Cradock High 
School represent the State of Virginia. 
Your active and inspirational school has 
always impressed me with the ‘com- 
munity spirit’ that pervades the stu- 
dent body, as well as the entire com- 
munity of Cradock.” 

Impressive ceremonies were held for 
the outdoor flag raising. 


Concerning an Instructional 
Council 


Teachers of the King William— 
King and Queen School Division have 
formed an instructional council to act 
as a clearing house for problems of 
teaching that arise in the schools of 
the two counties. The council meets 
monthly. 

Two principals, three elementary 
and three high school teachers, elected 
by the faculties of their respective 
schools compose the Council. Division 
Superintendent W. E. Garber is an 
ex-officio member with veto power, 
and L. A. Wright, elementary super- 
visor, serves as consultant. 

The Council is at present formulat- 
ing plans for a pre-school workshop 
for the teachers of the two counties. 

Mary Mowbray Branch, Reporter. 











Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 
Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A nati | organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 





structural 
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=— MONTALDOS = 


GRACE at FIFTH 


VACATION weer... 


the elegant young things you'll see Z 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


in the fashion magazines are here: 
the new skirts—string-bean 
straight or gently flared 

pastel suits, cotton dresses— 
bathing suits, duster coats in 
linen or toppers, the important 
little dress-up dress, 

the memory-making ball-gown, 
and clever accessories to wear 
your own individual way. 

Won’‘t you come in and see 


for yourself? 


——S—=S 
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Our NEA Goal 


To THE TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA: 

The public schools of Virginia now 
are more in the consciousness of the 
lay citizenry than at any time. 

This is a healthful sign. The teach- 
ers in our schools mold the children of 
our State. “As the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” 

It is for us, the teachers of Vir- 
ginia, to accept our responsibility and 
give ourselves unstintedly to the im- 
provement of instruction in the class- 
rooms of Virginia, and to help those 
under our tutelage develop their max- 
imum abilities physically, morally, 
mentally, and spiritually. 

The Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association has set 
14,500 as our goal. for NEA members 
At this date our count is 
Please 


this year. 
13,497—53 short of our goal. 
help to achieve this goal before May 
31, 1951. 

We need, in Virginia, almost 4,000 
additional NEA members to reach the 
Victory Action Goal. If you have not 
joined this school year, do not delay 
longer; act now. If you are already 
a member, use your influence to bring 
other teachers into the fold. 

“In these days of urgent need it is 
as important for the teacher to support 
his profession as it is for the citizen 
to support his country.” 

I repeat that the public school sys- 
tem now has the interest of many peo- 
ple; however, it also has many enemies. 
One of the best ways to change this 
adverse thinking on the part of the lay 
public to constructive thinking is to 
show that teachers of our country are 
working unitedly through their local, 
State, and national organizations for 
the training of our youth and for the 
welfare of our nation’s teachers. 

We have made progress in Virginia 
this year in many ways. It has not 
been easy. Every step forward is the 
result of much work behind the scenes. 

Sincere congratulations to the 100 
per cent schools, cities, counties, and 
local associations. 

Keep up the good work. Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, NEA State Director. 





Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
Educators, Students, enjoy memorable expe- 
riences in learning and living! Courses in 
Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at their 
source,—plus recreational program. 

For details, write now to 


SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 








500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Parents Participate in 
Montgomery Meet 


Two parents from each of the four 
magisterial districts met with the 
Montgomery County Teachers on Feb- 
ruary 3 and engaged in a panel discus- 
sion on “What Shall We Teach Our 
Children?” 

This topic was divided into four 
parts: Health Education, Character 
Education, Fundamentals, and Citizen- 
ship Education. : 

From the parents’ point of view, 
both good and poor achievement is be- 
ing made by pupils in these four fields 
of education. They feel that better 
pupil achievement may be attained by 
both parent and teacher understand- 
ing the needs and abilities of the child 
and then working together from there. 
They suggested that teachers continue 
to emphasize the guidance program; 
wholesome recreation; proper health 
habits; care of the indigent; curric- 
ulum planning to meet individual 
needs, stressing not only what, when, 
and how, but the why of things; and 
the teaching of basic subjects, but not 
neglecting the fundamentals of health, 
character, and citizenship education. 


Winch 


VIRGINI 


as George Washington 


knew it 


Speakers were introduced by Super- 
intendent S. T. Godbey. Dr. David 
W. Peters, president of Radford Col- 
lege, attended the morning session. 

During the afternoon, L. H. Smith, 
president of the Montgomery County 
Education Association, conducted a 
business session. Reports were given 
by committee chairmen, VEA dele- 
gates, and the Bookmobile librarian. A 
program of music by the High School 
Glee Club was a special feature. 

Mrs. Constance B. Addington, 
Reporter. 


Nottoway Enjoys Humorous 
Lecture 


“Hilarious” is the word for the lec- 
ture on Three Books for a Desert 
Island given by Dr. Graves H. Thomp- 
son of Hampden-Sydney College, at 
the annual dinner of the Nottoway 
Education Association on February 8 
at the Community Center in Crewe. 

Guests enjoying this occasion in- 
cluded members of the Association, 
members of the Nottoway County 
School Board, members of the Notto- 
way Board of Supervisors and their 


wives. Irwin Staples, President. 






‘ E-CREATED Williamsburg brings back the days 


when Washington made his headquarters at Wythe 
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House, dined at Raleigh Tavern and courted 
Martha Custis. 
importance, Williamsburg is a complete 
vacation community with something of in- 
terest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cy cling, garden tours, motor trips. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, 
and restored taverns. 


In addition to its historic 


colonial guest houses 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 © Double from $5 
WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Single from $8 * Double from $12 
For free materials and information on 


School Journeys write Frances Diehl, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va 






For reservations: write direct to 
Frances S. Burns, see travel agent 
or Williamsburg Res. Of., 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Clrcle 6-8896 
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NOW, A COMPLETE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 


Wels antiedd| TEXTS 








WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 

THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


@SnNOUAAN 


@ 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


oe 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 
® 
FILMSTRIPS 


« 
OUR LAND AND OURLIVING 
A CONSERVATION-RESOURCE TEXT 


Represented by R. V. Augustine 








Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
tand the Enjoying English Language Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


eS © U $4 
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Resolutions 

Department of Elementary 

School Principals 

Adopted November 2, 1950 

Resolved: 

1. That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the com- 
bined Spring Conference which 
was conducted in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, last Spring 

2. That we urge the State Depart- 
ment of Education to continue 
the annual constructive confer- 
ence for the Elementary Princi- 
pals Association and that such a 
conference be arranged for the 
Spring of 1951 
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3. That we express our apprecia- 
tion to the members of the State 
Department for working toward 
establishing definite qualifica- 
tions for elementary principals 

4. That we continue to urge the 
VEA and the Board of Educa- 
tion to stress the need of twelve- 
month employment of elemen- 
tary school principals 

§. That we forever be on the alert 
to bring about understanding 
and harmony between lay per- 
sons and school personnel in or- 
der to build effective concepts 
of school living 

6. That we express our appreciation 
to Miss Eva G. Pinkston for the 
leadership she gave to the De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association 

7. That we pledge our loyal sup- 
port to Robert W. Eaves, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Elementary 
School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association 

8. That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to Harriet Simpson, 
Margaret Clifton, R. O. Edger- 
ton, and Ethel Nash for the ef- 
fective leadership given during 
their term of office 

9. That we pledge our loyal sup- 
port to the officers that are 
elected to guide this organization 
during the next two years 

10. That we express our apprecia- 
tion to Robert F. Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the VEA, 
and his staff for providing ade- 
quate meeting quarters at this 
conference 

11. That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to the Virginia 
Journal of Education for publi- 
cation; a copy be sent to Dowell 
J. Howard, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; and a copy 
to Davis Y. Paschall, Director of 
Elementary Education of the 
State Department of Education. 


Flora Belle Williams, Chairman 
Logan Harding 
Committee 





TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 





Montgomery County Presents 
Salary Schedule 


The outstanding feature of the 
Montgomery County Education As- 
sociation at its last meeting for the 
school year on April 6 in Christians- 
burg High School was the presenta- 
tion of a salary schedule for 1951-52 
and 1952-53. Prepared by a special 
committee, the schedule provides a 
basic salary of $2,000 plus yearly in- 
crements of $50 through six years for 
holders of collegiate or collegiate pro- 
fessional certificates, provided the 
teaching is done in Montgomery Coun- 
ty; a basic salary of $1,800 plus year- 
ly increments for teachers holding the 
normal professional certificate; emer- 
gency certificates a basic salary of 
$1,300; local permits a basic salary of 
$1,200. The Association opposed year- 
ly increments for teachers holding 
emergency certificates and local per- 
mits. 

In addition, the Salary Schedule 
Committee recommended the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. That this salary schedule does 
not include high school principals and 
vocational teachers. 

2. That if funds are available, the 
basic salary be increased. 

3. That the board recognize quali- 
fied experience in other counties. 

4. That principals of small schools 
and teachers of one room schools re- 
ceive salaries above schedule in accord- 
ance with their extra responsibilities. 

Achievements of the year were re- 
viewed at this meeting, including prep- 
aration of a handbook by the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee; question- 
naire prepared by the Program Com- 
mittee to find out the type of program, 
number of meetings and social events 
desired; ten VEA gift subscriptions by 
the Public Relations Committee to 
people throughout the County; recom- 
mendations by the Legislative Com- 
mittee to State representatives and 
senators regarding Federal Aid to 
schools; increased membership in the 
VEA and NEA. 

Manuel Reynolds was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for the com- 
ing year and Mrs. Ruth Cheatham is 
the new treasurer. Mr. Reynolds was 
elected delegate to the NEA Conven- 
tion in San Francisco and Mary H. 
Caldwell, alternate. 

Mrs. Constance B. Addington, Re- 
porter. 
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Virginians Attend AASA Meeting 

Virginia was host to 122 “paying” 
guests at breakfast during the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. The 
Ozone Room of the Dennis Hotel on 
February 20 was the scene of this de- 
lightful VEA affair. Among those at 
the head table were Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; John Meade, Superintendent 
of Petersburg Schools and Chairman 
of the AASA Audit Committee; H. I. 
Willett, Superintendent of Richmond 
City Schools and Chairman, AASA 
Resolutions Committee; W. A. Early, 
Immediate Past President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association; Mrs. 
Hunter Barrow, President, Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; H. 
H. Walker, President, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association; Ray E. Reid, Su- 
perintendent of Amelia - Nottoway 
Schools and President of District D, 
VEA; Edwin Coulbourn, President, 
Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees; Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Robert F. Wil- 
liams, Executive Secretary, VEA; and 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, VEA. 

Highlights of the AASA meeting in- 
cluded an address at the opening ves- 
per service on Sunday, February 18, 
by Umphrey Lee, president of South- 
ern ‘Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, who discussed “The Dread Si- 
lence”, and that night an address by 
Jesse Stuart, author, on “Education 
for a Free People”; Carlos P. Romulo, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and Per- 
manent Philippine delegate to the 
United Nations and to the Far Eastern 
Commission, discussed “The United 
Nations and the Far Eastern Crisis” 
on Monday morning, and that evening 
Secretary of Defense General George 
C. Marshall spoke on “Mobilization 
and Education.” Other outstanding 
speakers included A. J. Stoddard, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Los Angeles; 
Honorable Allan Shivers, Governor of 
Texas; Henry H. Hill, President of 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
and Herold C. Hunt, General Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago. Dis- 
cussion groups on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday covered 
many pertinent problems. Concerts, 
plays, dinners, teas, and breakfasts 
were interspersed throughout the pro- 
gram, adding to the fellowship. 
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and administrative duties. 


year lie ahead. 


ability. 





————_—__— 
Busy Summer Ahead? 


For most there is the hectic but pleasurable mixture of the 
serious business of meeting the demands of a present day pro- 
fessional educator and the joy of release from routine classroom 


Vacation trips, conventions, ‘“work shops’, 
and many other things you have been looking forward to all 


The teacher insured under a Washington National ‘“‘Group 
Plan” can enjoy the months ahead to the fullest with complete 
freedom from the worry of possible accident or sickness dis- 


We sincerely hope your vacation will not be marred by dis- 
ability, but if you are one of our many insured Virginia Educa- 
tors, prompt financial assistance is yours should the need arise. 





Washington National Insurance Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








summer school 














Schools 

Letters were sent to ten laymen, in- 
cluding some parents of pupils now 
in school and some who have had sons 
or daughters to complete high school 
in Fluvanna County. The Professional 
Relations Committee of the Fluvanna 
Education Association asked the fol- 
lowing questions of the laymen: 

1. What do I want my school to 
do for my sons and daughters? 

2. To what extent do you think 
the schools of Fluvanna are meeting 
these requirements? 

3. What suggestions can you make 
that would enable your teachers to 
better these needs? 

4. What suggestions would you 
make that would enable your school 
administrators to better meet the needs 
of boys and girls of Fluvanna? 

Answers came from nine laymen 
who took a serious look at their schools. 
Full reports are included in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Flea, official publi- 
cation of the Fluvanna Education As- 
sociation. Several mentioned the need 
for more social activities for their 
young people with the school as the 
community center, while others stress- 


ed citizenship preparation, group liv- 
ing, teacher-parent relationships, and 
This “laymen 
administrators 


curriculum planning. 
look” gives _ school 
much to think about. 


British School Officer at 
Falls Church 

“Recent Developments in the Brit- 
ish Isles’ were discussed by W. P. 
Perkins, recently retired chief educa- 
tion officer for the County of War- 
wickshire, England, at the January 15 
meeting of Falls Church Education 
Association in Madison School. Mr. 
Perkins was introduced by Josephine 
Thurston, assistant educational officer 
at the British Embassy. Following 
the address, Miss Thurston led a dis- 
cussion on educational trends in Eng- 
land and the world. 

The Falls Church City School Board 
entertained the faculty members at a 
dinner party on January 24. Guests 
were shown a March of Time educa- 
tional film on the consolidation of 
schools and afterwards enjoyed an eve- 
ning of recreation. 

Kate White heads the Falls Church 
Education Association, assisted by 
Lucille Foncannon as vice-president, 
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BELL & HOWELL 


Authorized 
Sales and Service 


To insure added years of 
trouble-free operation, 
have your present Bell & 
Howell equipment serviced 
during the Summer vaca- 
tion period. Our complete 
factory approved service fa- 
cilities are operated to in- 
sure Bell & Howell users 
maximum operating satis- 
faction at minimum 
maintenance costs. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NEW 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUNDS 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 
5803 Patterson Ave. 
Richmond, Va. — Phone 5-2871 











Minimum 

legal standards 
for milk give 
fine protection, 
but there’s no 
law against 
surpassing 
them, and that’s 
what we try 

to do, 

always, at 


“The Home of 
Better Milk” 


IRGINIA 
Dairy 
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Lottie Baker as secretary, and Virginia 
Harrison Phalen, treasurer. 


Mary Bishop, Reporter. 


Symposium Features Chester- 
field-Colonial Heights Meet 


“Reasons for Current Practices in 
Education” were given in a symposium 
presented at the winter meeting of the 
Chesterfield and Colonial Heights 
Education Association. Those explain- 
ing the “why” in this symposium in- 
cluded W. K. Barnett, Supervisor of 
Special Education, Virginia State Board 
of Education, who served as modera- 
tor; Mrs. Oliver Broughton, President, 
Chesterfield PTA Federation; Dr. J. 
Benjamin Carter, Richmond physician; 
Dr. Fred B. Dixon, Principal, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond; and 
Elizabeth Elmore, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Dinwiddie County Schools. 

At this meeting plans were made to 
send delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion in San Francisco this summer. 


Elizabeth Pickhardt, Reporter. 


Giles Principals Discuss 
VEA Program 


The VEA Program of Action for 
1950-51 was discussed at the March 
7 dinner meeting of the Giles County 
Principals Association at Newport 
High School. Emphasis was on the 
recommendations concerning a State- 
wide salary schedule and improvements 
in the Retirement Act for teachers. 
All present agreed that a good salary 
schedule would do much to improve 
education in Virginia, since then more 
competent teachers could be attracted 
to and held by the teaching profession. 

Guests at this meeting were D. 
Woodrow Bird of the House of Dele- 
gates; William Kirk, president of the 
Wythe Education Association; and 
Garland L. Updyke, president of the 
Bland County Education Association. 

Members of the Giles County Prin- 
cipals Association are: A. P. Bowen; 
H. E. Carter, president; E. H. Dillon; 
W. H. Jordan, secretary; §. A. Robin- 
son; J. R. Shanklin; J. C. Tyson, vice- 
president; and M. S. Tischler. 


Pupil Progress Discussed at 
Southampton 

The Southampton Education Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting in Court- 
land High School had a panel discus- 
sion on “Pupil Progress in Terms of 
Teacher Practice.” Reports by panel 
members revealed. that teachers do 
study each child as an individual and 





that they do try to plan their work 
to fit the many periods of growth, as 
well as immediate needs of the pupil. 
Special attention is being given those 
with both limited and superior abil- 
ities. Teachers feel that constant con- 
tact with parents regarding the pupil’s 
progress promotes a better understand- 
ing between the home and the school, 
and engenders a spirit of cooperation. 

It was agreed that a successful dis- 
ciplinary program must recognize the 
rights of the individual and a realiza- 
tion by the pupil that he must con- 
form to certain standards to receive 
the maximum benefit from school. To 
do a good job, teachers should help 
pupils develop desirable attitudes, char- 
acter traits, and principles of good 
citizenship to share in making a 
worthy contribution to the world of 
tomorrow. 


Edward Trice, Reporter. 


National Emergency is Topic 
at Tri-County 

Our Schools in the National Emer- 
gency was the topic of a panel discus- 
sion at the Spring meeting of the Tri- 
County Education Association. The 
meeting was held in the Charles City 
High School on April 2. 

W. J. Cox, principal of New Kent 
High School, served as leader of the 
panel discussion and it was summarized 
by Jane Waring Ruffin. Music and re- 
freshments added to an interesting eve- 


ning. 


Richmond Citizens Participate 
on Mathematics Panel 

Prominent citizens of Richmond 
have shown interest in their schools 
by giving their time and effort in par- 
ticipating in panel discussions on 
mathematics in public meetings spon- 
sored by the Richmond Section of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

This group was organized four years 
ago and consists of teachers of mathe- 
matics and persons interested in mathe- 
matical education in the city of Rich- 
mond and surrounding area. Each 
Spring for the past three years it has 
sponsored a public meeting in which 
leading business and professional men 
of the city have addressed the audience 
on the importance of mathematics in 
the many phases of business and pro- 
fessional life. 

This year, on April 16 in the WRNL 
auditorium, a Newspaper Man’s View 
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was given by Jack Kilpatrick of the 
Richmond News Leader, Industry by 
Herman M. Fogel of «duPont, Educa- 
tion by Marion Jeffries of Westhamp- 
ton College, Communications by S. T. 
Terry of WRVA-WRVB, and the 
United States Navy by Lieutenant 
Commander Partee Crouch. 


Norview High School Awarded 
$50 Film 


Norview High School, in Norfolk 
County, named by the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the National 
Education Association as the 1950-51 
audio-visual demonstration center in 
Virginia, has been awarded a print of 
Facts About Film by International 
Film Bureau, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois. 

Facts About Film will be used by 
the Norview High School in its pro- 
gram as an aid in training teachers 
and projectionists in the handling and 
care of film. This and a second title, 
Facts About Projection, were pro- 
duced by the International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., for use by teachers and 
administrators in improving their au- 


dio-visual services. 
Carroll County Checks 
Progress 


Carroll County teachers at their 
meeting on March 22 in Hillsville 
High School asked ““What progress has 
been made in achieving the goals 
planned for the year in four areas of 
work?” in answer to the question: 
“How can we do more this year for 
the growth and development of Car- 
roll County children?” Each of ten 
discussion groups reported progress. 

“The Oyster”, an educational film 
featuring Virginia’s great oyster indus- 
try, was shown by G. F. Poteet of the 
State Department of Education. Mrs. 
Margaret Robinson, president, presided 
at the business meeting of the Carroll 
County Education Association. 

Virginia Richardson, Reporter. 


Accomack Teachers Hear VEA 
Executive 

The purpose, past and future plans 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
particularly as they affect Accomack 
County schools, were discussed by 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive 
Secretary, on March 1 at the Onan- 
cock High School. He was presented 
by W. E. Chadderdon, president of the 
Accomack County Education Associa- 


tion. 
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Resolutions 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals 
Adopted November 2, 1950 


Be It RESOLVED: 


1. 


That we express our thanks to 
the Hon. John S. Battle, Gover- 
nor of Virginia for his continued 
and progressive support of Sec- 
ondary Education in Virginia. 


2. That we express our appreciation 


to Dr. Dowell J. Howard, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
for his dynamic and constructive 
leadership in the total program 
of education in Virginia and 
pledge to him our continued sup- 


port. 


3. That to Thomas T. Hamilton 


and his efficient staff, we wish 
to express our commendation and 
our debt of gratitude for their 
most effective and democratic 
leadership in the formulation and 
administration of a sound and 
practical program of Secondary 
Education. 


4. That we express to Z. T. Kyle 


our thanks for his untiring ef- 
forts and for his contributions in 
the field of Secondary Education 
in Virginia; and that we express 
to him every good wish for suc- 
cess in his new field of work as 
State Director of Guidance. 


5. That we express our thanks to 


both of our speakers, Dr. Stephen 
M. Corey, and Dr. R. R. Vance, 
for their stirring and inspiring 
speeches which challenge us to 
carry on our work with new zeal 
and determination. 


6. That we commend W. E. Camp- 


bell, our retiring president, for 
the leadership which he has dem- 
onstrated during his two-year 
tenure of office. 


7. That we reaffirm our belief in 


the benefits derived from the 
summer conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and thank the 
department for its dynamic lead- 
ership in planning the interesting, 
informative and inspiring pro- 
grams. 


8. That we wish to commend the 


Advisory Committee on Second- 
ary Education for its excellent 
work. 


9. That we urge all district officers 


to make every possible effort to 
enlist all secondary principals 
into membership in the State and 














Get those Weed 
{eto} aL 


Go to the Root of Your Weed Problem 
with These Dolge Products 


DOLGE 
SS WEED-KILLER 


Where no vegetation 
whatever is desired 
such as your parking 
places and walks. 
Penetrates deep down 
to plant roots and kills. 
Sterilizes the soil, pre- 
venting normal sprout- 
ing of wind-blown seeds. Weeding the 
thorough, modern chemical way eliminates 
backbreaking toil and saves the cost of 
many labor-hours. 


E.W.T. SELECTIVE WEED-KILL- 
ER (2-4-D) The efficient way to control 


weeds on your seeded areas. Works its 
way down into the roots of brush, dan- 
delion, plantain, poison ivy, ragweed, 
sumac and other obnoxious plants, but 
does not injure most turf grasses. 


Please write for descriptive literature explain- 
ing how these tested DOLGE products can 
best be used for your weeding requirements. 












WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





“ON-THE-JOB” 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


$50,000.00 Coverage 
$3.00 one year or $7.50 
three years 


The special ‘“On-the-Job’’ Li- 
ability policy protecting teach- 
ers and other school employees 
against damage suits is now 
available to VEA members. 


Any teacher may apply for 
this broad coverage by mail- 
ing the following to Charles, 
Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 So. 
San Vicente Blvd., Los An- 
geles 48, Calif. 





eee sme School... keene 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$3.00 for 1 yr.._or $7.50 for 3 yrs.__ 


Write our office for any additional 
information or assistance. 
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National organizations, and urge 
every principal to become a par- 
ticipating member of his District, 
State and National Associations. 
10. That we express our most hearty 








ocmnnnemnesin Naturally, Sealtest 
Ice Cream is better because 
it contains No Artificial 
Flavors! Only the finest se- 
lected ingredients go into 
this wholesome, delicious 
food! For ice cream at its 
very best—Get Sealiest. 


Southern Davies 








Looking for the Answers? 


®@ Employment . . . Certification 

@ Job Counselling 

® Civil Service Opportunities 

@ Exchange T hing 

@ Summer School, U. S. or Foreign 
@ Travel, Vacation, Week-end Fun 





The specific answers you need are available now 
—at one address instead of many! To get ahead 
professionally and enjoy life more, send today 
for Free Catalog, listing Information Bulletins- 
Services. 


TEACHERS’ National Information 
Service Bureau 
Box 388, Athol, Massachusetts 


appreciation to Radio Station 
WRNL for allowing us to meet 
in this very lovely auditorium 
and for all courtesies extended to 
us. 

11. And finally, that a copy of these 
resolutions be printed in the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education; that 
a copy be sent to each individual 
mentioned herein, and that they 
become part of the official record 
of the department. 

B. L. Stanley, Chairman, Director 
of Instruction, Harrisonburg City 
Schools; A. A. Lutz, Principal, Edin- 
burg High School; W. D. Payne, Presi- 
dent, District M Principals, Roanoke. 





“It’s News to Us” 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. 


Transparent “Tool” Globes 
enables the student to see and under- 
stand the world as a whole, with all 
its parts in correct relationship to each 
other and to himself. The globe can 
be colored with crayon or water color 
to identify or direct attention to areas 
or routes under discussion. 

Foto Murls offer an interesting 
wall treatment to brighten drab school- 
room walls at about the same cost as 
wallpaper. In addition to maps, sub- 
jects include views of outstanding 
points of interest in full color. 

Day-Screen may be used in a nor- 
mally illuminated room and will pro- 
duce brilliant well defined projected 
images. The shaded screen 
receives slide, filmstrip, opaque or mo- 
tion picture images up to 20 x 15 
inches in size. Inexpensive, lightweight 


recessed 


and compact. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information 
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“Look, Hear, Now” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director, Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kans. 


(Films are 16 mm. sound, black- 
and-white, “‘classroom-tested,” and may 
be secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, send 
the coupon below to Mrs. Pellett.) 


Daniel Boone, 17 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 

Here’s another in the great men se- 
ries of twenty titles, making a name 
in history a man and a past era perti- 
nent to the present. The story of 
Boone typifies the frontiersman as a 
daring vanguard of civilization yet per- 
sonalizes him in dramatic and authentic 
biography. Helpful as program mate- 
rial for adult and high school groups, 
or classes in English, social studies, or 
psychology. 

U.S. Customs Safegard Foreign 

Trade, 16 min., color, Frith Films. 


Guardians of Our Country’s 
Health, 16 min., color, Frith Films. 
Shows with dramatic sensitiveness 

the responsibilities and methodical co- 
ordination at ports of entry for car, 
boat, or plane, of four government 
services: public health, immigration, 
customs, and department of agricul- 
ture. The film on customs emphasizes 
the detailed work of that service as the 
other film does the US Public Health 
Service at ports of entry. Students 
gain respect and admiration as they 
follow the thoroughness and diplomacy 
of the officials. An incidental search 
for a smuggler gives suspense and the 
right ending. Valuable for vocational 
information, for classes in social 
studies, science, English, in upper ele- 
mentary to adult levels. 

Writing Through the Ages, 10 
min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

From ages past the world over high- 
lights of history show how your hand- 
writing came to be, from early picture 
symbols, through cutting on stone or 
sticks, making papyrus, clay or wax 
tablets and stylus, brush and ink on 
rice paper. Need for and origin of the 
alphabet, and some word origins, are 
shown, until at about the time of Char- 
lemagne letters began to look much 
like ours, and the Rennaissance brought 
letter press printing. Seeing handwrit- 
ing of some famous people of long ago 
proves the resemblance to ours. From 
upper elementary grades on up, this 
film will strike interest in social studies 
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and English classes, for general infor- 
mation. 


Printing Through the Ages, 14 
min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Making a potato print, familiar to 
students, illustrates the basic technique 
used in all printing. Then, from earli- 
est methods of imprinting a seal on 
clay or wax the development is traced 
as it follows the impact of the Renais- 
sance and Gutenberg’s movable metal 
type (as if you were reasoning and in- 
venting with him), the Industrial 
Revolution, and modern improvements 
to today’s complicated and specialized 
machines. Diagrams explain the prin- 
ciples of the press and its improve- 
ments. Close-up photographs add re- 
ality. Classes in printing, journalism, 
English, economics, and social studies 
find social meaning emphasized in the 
story of technological advance. 


Let’s Read Poetry, 10 min. Bailey 

Films. 

Audience participation is invited in 
reading Rossetti’s “Who Has Seen the 
Wind,” Longfellow’s “Rain in Sum- 
mer,” and Riley’s “Brook Song.” Thir- 
teen-year-old Tommy gets ideas on im- 
proving his reading to add enjoyment 
and understanding. So, too, will stu- 
dents, both younger and older, who see 
and hear this film. 


Project Workbook in Driver 
Education for use with Sportsman- 
like Driving, has been prepared by 
Helen K. Knandel with the specific 
intention of following the develop- 
mental continuity of the text. Empha- 
sis is focused on building sound driver 
attitudes related to the social respon- 
sibilities needed for sharing all the traf- 
fic activities on city streets and rural 
highways. Publication is by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Washington 6, 
Ie oe 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send 
me information as to where I may 
secure the following films: 
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Oil Industry Recordings Avail- 
able. How petroleum affects the 
lives, comfort, and security of 150,- 
000,000 Americans is explained by 
five prominent petroleum industry and 
State government officials in -recorded 
addresses available for lending to 
schools by the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America. Teachers re- 
questing the records should give two 
weeks’ notice to IPAA Information 
Service, P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa, Okla. 


Teaching Materials Handbook 
and Catalog is a 129-page illustrated 
listing of materials available from the 
Teaching Materials Center of Norfolk 
County, Rodman and McLean Streets, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Paper-Mate Pen is on the market 
with a chemical discovery that ends 
ink stains. It cannot smear, blot or 
transfer. The ink dries immediately 
on contact with air; is permanent for 
records, and superior to U. S. Bureau 
of Standards requirements, according 
to the manufacturer. Will write four 
months of everyday use and refills are 
easy to insert. Retractable pens retail 
at 97¢, refills at 49¢. 
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We Can Have Better Schools, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, is pamphlet 
No. 112, available from Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 


Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 








Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 














-Ameucan folding Chives 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 













DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 

wood, durably lacquered ; 

or vinyl-plastic upholstered 

Write Dept. 158 _ 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











Workbooks based on 


these dictionaries 
provide 
a valuable program 


in dictionary usage 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Second Edition 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Webster's Students Dictionary 


These dictionaries offer all the authenticity re- 
quired by teachers interested in giving their stu- 
dents sound and dependable sources of information 
and reference. They carry the guarantee of the Mer- 
riam-Webster staff of dictionary experts and are 
based on Webster's New International Dictionary, 


Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews 


Adventures in Dictionary Land 


the accepted final authority. 








® Books 1, 2, and 3 


—For use with A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Gilmartin 


Word Quiz—Based on A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Handbook for Webster's Students Dictionary 


Vocabulary Quiz—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary 


Quiz on Words—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary 


300 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





GLANCES AT NEW 


Mathematics in Daily Use, by WALTER 
W. HART, COTTELL GREGORY, and 
VERYL SCHULT. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 376 pages 
$2.04. Revised. 

Both the first and revised edition give 
ninth graders a taste of what it means 
to be an intelligent consumer of everyday 
commodities and services, a home owner, 
and a participant in community and busi 


ness life. 


Fundamentos de Espanol, by MANUE! 
SALAS and CATHERINE L. SALAS. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadel 
phia, Penna. 432 pages. 

This is a beginning Spanish text which 
may be used at any level. 


Basic Science, by J. DARRELL BARNARD 
and LON EDWARDS. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11, N. Y. 631 
pages. $3.40. 

A one-year course in general science to 
help students understand that science is, 
more than anything else, a way of ob 
taining facts and using them to solve 
man’s problems. 
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The Six Robbens, by MARION BARRETT 
OBERMEYER. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York, N. Y. 223 
pages. $1.80. 

Personal reading of middle graders will 
be stimulated by this modern-day story 
about a family who couldn't find a place 
to live. 

Physics for the New Age, by ROBERT 
H. CARLETON and HARRY H. WIL- 
LIAMS. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 656 pages. 

It’s a high school physics text that gives 
students a thorough foundation in physics 
and then goes on to give them a working 
knowledge of the practical aspects and 


present-day applications of physics. 


Corporate Concentration and Public 
Policy, by HARRY L. PURDY, MARTIN 
L. LINDAHL, and WILLIAM A. CAR- 
TER. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, 
N. Y. 727 pages. $5.00. 

This book, devoted to the problems 
and public policies arising from the con- 
centration of economic power in _ the 
United States, has been revised to bring 


the materials treated in the original up- 


to-date. 


English Language Series, by EDNA L. 
STERLING, HELEN F. OLSON, and 
HAROLD HUSEBY. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York 10, N. Y. Senior 
Book 1 (for Grade 9) $2.16; Senior 
Book 2 (for Grade 10) $2.24; Senior 
Book 3 (for Grade 11) $2.28; Senior 
Book 4 (for Grade 12) $2.28. 

This series excels in its broad scope— 
reading, listening, speaking, writing: 
strong motivation through natural social 
situations leading to mastery of language 
skills; emphasis on reflection; well-knit 
organization; consistant parallel program 
of evaluation; and reference section com 


plete in each book. 


Latin Fundamentals, by ERNEST L. 
HETTICH and A. G. C. MAITLAND. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, 
Mm: ¥.. 64.23, 

This third edition endeavors further to 
simplify and classify according to diffi- 
culty the examples selected for practice 
in translation. Stories from Medieval 
Latin give added reading material. 


Modern Abnormal Psychology, A Sym- 
posium edited by W. H. MIKESELL. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
N. Y. 880 pages. $10.00. 

The historical background of mental 
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diseases is discussed, along with the va- with a background of pre-war travels New York history, has made this a warm 
rious neuroses, principal psychoses. schizo- which make a vivid contrast. and charmingly intimate picture of Dutch 


phrenia, mania-depression, and involu- life in America back in the days when 


Wishing Boy of New Netherland, by 


: . MAUD ESTHER DILLIARD. E. P. Dut- : 
such as tests, medical techniques and in- MRC. Lac New Yosk 18, 8. Y. were all a part of the year’s routine. Chil- 


terviews, are emphasized, and various types $2.50 dren studying their country’s history will 
of treatment are discussed at length. ” ee 


tional melancholy. Diagnostic techniques, Indian raids and Christmas celebrations 


The author, who is an authority on find it fascinating. 





Public Relations for America’s Schools. 

1950 Yearbook, The American Associa- . - > 

tion of School Administrators, 1201] | New Horizons in Teaching 

Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6, | ; Suggestions we hope you find useful 

D. C. 497 pages. $4.00. 

Public relations is a two-way process 
in which both school and public learn, 
one from the other. While specific sug- 
gestions are given on approaches and pro- 
cedures, this yearbook is not intended as 
a handbook of methods. Instead, it deals 
primarily with purposes, principles, rela- 


tionships and values 


Principles of Secondary Education, by 
RYDYARD K. BENT and HENRY H. 
KRONENBERG. McGraw - Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 619 
pages. $4.50. 

In this second edition. much original | 
material has been replaced by new facts | 
and principles based on recent develop- | 
ments in education. and by those judged to | 


be of greater value 





Everyday Occupations, by MILDRED A. | . i 
DAVEY ELIZABETH M. SMITH. and | Some of the flowers covered 


THEODORE R. MYERS. D. C. Heath in “Methods of Keeping 
and Company, Boston, Mass. Second Cut Flowers” 


Edition. 





A * Azal 
— Media to Cut Flowers 
rouse Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 


-~ Calendulas ‘ 
’ i i i f flowers 
and training required. After each group we Camellia longing life of 46 different kinds 0 


i : : ° classroom. 
of job descriptions, advantages and dis- Carnations Carrot Tops for home and 


nthemums + Daffodils os py 
ree , ~ ccc © Deisies Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
for student evaluation Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 


Delphinium \ 
Being Teen-Agers, by BERNICE L. NEU- Fuchsias -——— Say home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
ba 


The range of occupations open to the 
student within the broad fields of work 





are extensively described as to education 





advantages are listed in parallel columns 


Gardenias ————— cc weet ‘lowers are as individual as children 
GARTEN, FRED R. BELLMAR. LELA Gladiolus * He!lebore this useful. Flowers are as indi d S c ; 
ae . as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 














PLANT, GRETCHEN COLLINS. OPAL Hyacinths * Hollyhock ; Moa Ea idle ties 

FRENCH. and W. RUSSELL SHULL. Heliotrope * Iris + Kerria given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of ‘Tacoma, 

National Forum, Inc., Chicago. Illinois. Larkspur * Lilacs * Lupine Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 

270 pages. $1.50. Teacher's Guide ars Marigolds - Pansies lovely longer (even days longer). 

ats “6 — Pe If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 

A bis sew Sth quate gent. whe omacegp Poppies described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
SPREE REARS OEE Se er ee Roses FLowERS 414 x 2% inches, in gay colored inks, 
Goltiace Fea. See Sven sere ——— _Sweetpess 48 pages—50¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAS. BAILLIE 
upon the growing social nature of junior oe Snapdragons * Tulips C 


Violets * Waterlilies * Zinnia. © GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 







high years. It uses these years when most 
boys and girls are eager to learn how they The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, 
ought to behave and what they ought to do. WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
It gives them constructive sup2rvised guid- **sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
ance pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


Some Aspects of Post-War Travel, by 
FAY MCKENNE HERSHAW. The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. —____—____— St 


IMlustrated. $2.00. WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
This is not only a travel book, but a A D A M 5 ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,400—$4,000 


volume that deals with social and economic 12th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
conditions in the post-war period, written TEACHERS AGENCY cozorapo BLDG.—1ith & G., N. W._WASHINGTON 5, D.¢ 
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Ned and Nancy (Pre-Primer)* 
Bigger and Bigger (Pre-Primer)* 
Little Lost Dog (Pre-Primer)* 


+A Home for Sandy (Primer)* 
*Rain and Shine (Primer)* 


TLost and Found (Second Reader) * 


Level Two), published 1951 
*Fun and Frolic (Third Reader)* 


Two), published 1951 
tLuck and Pluck (Fourth Reader) * 


+ state-adopted in Virginia. 


brary List. 





See and Do, A Reading Readiness Book 


Molly, Pete, and Ginger (Pre-Primer) * 


*Something Different (First Reader) * 


Secrets and Surprises (Second Reader, 
Do and Dare (Third Reader, Level 


?Merry Hearts and Bold (Fifth Reader) * 
tThe Brave and Free (Sixth Reader) * 


* on the Virginia Public School Li- 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 
Richard H. Marsland, 703 


A SUPERIOR BASAL READING SERIES FOR GRADES ONE THROUGH SIX 


HEATHS Reading for Interest 


by PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 





With PRACTICE BOOKS, TEACHERS GUIDES, and a 
READINESS FILMSTRIP, Play with Ned and Nancy 


Authors, editors, and illustrators, under the guidance of Dr. Paul Witty, 
have brought to RPADING FoR INTEREST a thorough, scientific knowledge 
of the way children learn and the way children grow. Continuous evalua- 
tion reveals each child’s development in interests, appreciations, attitudes, 
habits, and skills. This comprehensive program lays the foundation for 
steady progress throughout the junior and senior high school years. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Frank L. Crone, 2416 Park Avenue, Richmond 20 


Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 








THE ASKING 


| Yours FOR 


Where in the world do you want to 
go? Advertisers have booklets and 
maps on the following interesting va- 
cation spots. Tell us where you want 
to go. Material for your vacation plans 
and means of transportation will then 
be sent you without charge. No re- 
quests from children, please. 


ALASKA 


1. Folders on round-trip cruises with 
stories about cities to be visited. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
305 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


To help me plan my vacation, 
send me the material as indicated 
by the following numbers: 


oeoeerer eee eee ewe ewe eee eee ween eenee 
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eoereeer ee eeeeeeerer rere eeeeeeeene 
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10. 
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15. 


CANADA 
Province of Manitoba. Col- 
ored folders and maps giving par- 
ticulars on tourist attractions. 
Lake Louise, Banff, Vancou- 
ver, Victoria. Vacation plans. 


COLORADO 
Escorted tours to Denver, Estes 


Park. 


EASTERN U.S.A. 
Folders on resort hotels in 
Williamsburg. 
Expense-Paid Tours to all 48 
states, Canada, Mexico—by mo- 
tor bus. 


EUROPE 
Escorted tour folders. 
Cargo-passenger accommodations. 
Air transportation. 


HAWAII 
Packaged vacation plans. 


INTERCOASTAL CRUISES 
East or west through the Panama 


Canal. 
Atlantic Coast trips. 


NEW MEXICO 
Booklets and maps. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
29. Illustrated booklet on the State. 
31. Pacifie Northwest. 


WEST INDIES 
Illustrated booklets and maps. 
33. Nassau, Bahamas. 


35. Puerto Rico. 


WYOMING 
Folders on 
37. Yellowstone National Park. 
38. Grand Tetons National Park. 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO- Richmond, Va. 


[VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Fine Printing 


& GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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IT’S ONLY 
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... that’s a truly, completely 


ALL-NEW 
ULTRA-NEW 


School Bus Body this year! 
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AN OF CONGRESS 






Le 





@ Since the first announcement of this great new motor coach, no 
one has denied . . . no one can deny . . . the almost incredible 
extent to which the gracefully streamlined New Wayne Standard 
far surpasses not only every coach in its price range, but, in basic 
strength, safety, durability and beauty, other far-higher-priced 
coaches as well! 

If you want extra values like its through-lock-bolted strength, 
flexibility and repair economy . . . or the Bonderizing and high- 
bake-priming before assembly which make Wayne alone so well 
known for fighting rust and corrosion... there’s simply No- 
WHERE ELSE TO TURN! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Roads 


Richmond 11, Virginia 











